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» Tuere they are, pic-nic-ing in real gipsy style, 
enjoying that life of freedom dwellers in the pent- 
up city would find so delightful—for a few days. 


But the scene will soon be changed. The foot of 


the Yankee is on the soil, and his presence is 
everywhere the harbinger of improvement and 
civilization. 

It is only eleven years since Texas was a Mexi- 
can province, with but a few thousand of Ameri- 
can colonists. It is now a member of the great 
family of free states that form the American 
Union, with more than two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Cities are appearing as by the rub- 
bing of Aladdin’s lamp, dwellings and villages 
dotting the wide prairies, and the school-house 
and church rising side by side, as on our own 
New England hills they stand. 

As an index of this wonderful change, we saw 
lately a list of the post-offices now established in 
Texas—one hundred and nineteen! And remem- 
ber, that ten years ago where the greater number 
of these post-offices are now located, was wild 
forest and prairie. ‘ 

But another and better omen of prosperity. is 
the attention paid to education. It is this feature 
of life in Texas that gives it a resemblance to 
the New England character. As soon as ‘Texas 
acquired her independence, she made noble ap- 
propriations of land for this object. Large dona- 
tions out of the public domain are granted to col- 
leges, and every county is entitléd by law to three 
leagues of land, and one-tenth of the revenue of 
the state is set apart for common-school purposes. 
But this fund, though liberal, isprospective. The 
land is not convertible at this moment into school- 
houses, &c., and so the good people of Galveston 
have taken the matter into their own hands. We 
have seen an account of a great celebration in 
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that city last Christmas day, on the opening of 


the public schools. It seems that the citizens 
have now provided free schools for the education 
of all the children of Galveston, and this event 
was one of great rejoicing. They had a proces- 
sion, oration, poem, and an evening party, in 
which parents and children seem to have been as 
‘** happy as happy could be.’’ This scene would 
make a good companion-piece for ‘‘ Life on the 
Rio Grande.’’ Another ten years will, we trust, 
see the reality of the Galveston picture where our 
pioneers are now bivouacked. Men may enjoy 
the nomadic life, but for woman the lot is hard. 
And to show how highly the influence of the sex 
is valued in this new state of Texas, we will quote 
a few sentences from the eloquent address of Ge- 
neral H. McLeod, delivered at Galveston on the 
opening of their public schools, to which we have 
adverted. 

‘‘The civilization of every age has been the 
reflection of female influence. In the early dis- 
pensation she was the handmaid and the hireling, 
and ‘ when the sound of the grinding was low,’ 
Under the gro- 
tesque chivalry of the middle ages, she rose from 
menial servitude to queenly power; from having 
been man’s slave, she became his divinity—she 
was not loved, but worshiped. The ladye-love 
of the warrior of the cross was as far from wo- 


woman still toiled at the mill. 


man’s true sphere as were the purchased beauties 
that filled the harem of his Moslem enemy. Mo- 
dern enlightenment, with its fearless spirit of in- 
vestigation, has opened the dawn of a new day, 
and woman's release from her ancient captivity, 
has disenthralled mankind. 

‘Remember then, mothers, that the destiny of 
your daughters is in your own hands; upon them 
depend the purity and the virtues of the coming 
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generation. Liberty is ever degenerating into 
license, and man is prone to abandon his senti- 
ments and follow his passions. It is woman’s 
high mission, her prerogative and duty, to coun- 
sel, to sustain—ay, to control him. No stranger 
can fill a mother’s place or perform a mother’s 
The beauty 
of the mother’s daily life is the mirror of the 
daughter's virtues. 


duty: nature has denied the power. 


Do not, then, I pray you, 
send your daughters to distant seminaries until 
their sentiments are formed and their principles 
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fixed. They may return to you meretriciously 
adorned—fair to the eye, but tainted in the soul— 
and the only consolation left you will be the mi- 
serable reflection that another hand than your's 
instilled the poisori.”’ 

If acted 
upon, and the system of popular education now 
begun is carried out, that state 
soon be among the brightest lights in our galaxy 
of stars. 


Such are the sentiments of a Texan. 


or states) will 
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Tue Lady reigned in beauty’s sway 
W ith captive lovers at her feet 
And there, like rivals in a play 
The Scholar and the Soldier meet 
This wore the smile of wit unchained 
And that the seal of earnest thought, 
But in their souls one purpose reigned— 


Her favor was the guerdon soug 


Ah! Lady, as the morning bright 
So Gayety in youth appears 
Yet often ‘tis a meteor light, 
And ends, like April’s sm 


While, like the evening o’er the earth, 
Staid Gravity in shade may come, 
Soon stars of mind are shining forth, 
To bless that heaven of love—his home 


’T was thus her guardian angel’s voice 
Within that maiden’s heart was heard, 

And she had fixed her wavering choice 
Before the rival twain appeared ;— 

But then, how could she speak the word 
That doomed to sorrow one of those 

W hose love for her such grief incurred!— 


Say, gentle reader, which she chos¢ 
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THE TWO 


[Versified from an anecdote in the Life of 


PORTRAITS. 


Chapman the Artist, as related in the Lady’s Book for September, 1946 


BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 


AN old and withered crone was she 
With bended form and tottering limb 
Earth’s brightness from her lot had fown— 
Her eyes were wan and dim 
Spring unto her brought hope no more 
For her were summer splendors dreary 
And night and day she murmured o’er— 
“Pm weary— oh! I'm weary 


A radiant picture hung beside 
Red lips rich tresses, features 

And youth, sweet youth around the brows, 
Like a coronet of light; 

A face that one might kneel 
As to some goddess ren 

And sun himself within the 


Of its immortal beauty 


Unto the picture’s loveliness 
The palsied crone would point anon— 
‘Nay, wondering gazer, marvel not 
That that and I are one! 
A wide unnavigable gulf 
These two doth from each other sever, 
And I seem to stand on some far shore 
Of life’s dim rushing river 


“Strange glimpses of its sunny side, 
They visit me anon and aye :— 
Of golden paths and flowery nooks 
Where bright old phantoms stray, 
Of the glories of that fervid time 
When heaved the heart with young emotion, 
And tides of thought rushed o’er the brain 


With sweet and wild commotion. 
* 


“Those hours are faded to a dream, 
Those thoughts of passion faded too — 
The same, yet not the same, I seem 
As one who dreamed long time ago! 
Yet mourn I not these parted wreaths, 
Morn followeth fast on eve’s gray gloaming— 
The light of spring on blasted heaths— 
And a fairer youth is coming! 
“ Hast thou not heard of those far climes 
Where beauty finds immortal birth? 
A star amid the stars, whose light 
He once brought down to earth! 
And there I go to claim my crown, 
Where bright locks change no more to hoary, 
Nor Love doth sadly turn to weep 
O’er changed and vanished glory.” 
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G. L. BROWN. 

Among the safety-valves of youthful enthusiasm, 
in regard to which almost every man of ardent 
fancy boasts agreeable reminiscences, is the dra- 
In literary cities, like Edinburgh 
and Boston, where the animal spirits incident to 


matic mania. 


early life are prone to exhaust themselves on in- 
tellectual objects, dramatic clubs once formed a 
great resource to school-boys, collegians and ap- 
prentices. Popular lectures and mercantile asso- 
ciations have now given a different and more de- 
sirable turn to aspirations of this nature, but the 
widely-acknowledged talent of one of our best 
landscape painters received its first decided im- 
pulse at one of these juvenile fraternities. He 
had entered into the objects of the club with all 
the cordiality and singleness of purpose which 
belong to artistic organizations. It was not, 
however, the illusions of the stage that attracted 
him, but the field thus opened for gratifying an 
instinctive love of those combinations, laws and 
effects which are understood by the term art. 
He was found to be a most serviceable ally, with 
an extraordinary aptitude and unlimited will, 
being equally efficient and cheerful whether enact- 
ing Julius Cesar, manufacturing thunder or paint- 
ing a scene. The latter occupation, however, 
proved by far the most interesting, and the idea 
of being destined for a painter first broke like 
sunshine upon his mind, amid the loud plaudits 
of his comrades at the appearance of the long- 
expected and—in their view—miraculous drop. 
‘* As if it were by libraries, academies,’’ exclaims 
Carlyle, ‘‘the dead force of other men, that the 
living force of a new man is to be brought forth 
into victorious clearness!’’ He alludes to the 
triumph of genius over circumstance in the in- 
stance of Burns, or rather to the divine capacity 
of genius to elicit its own education from life, 
however unpropitious. This anecdote of Brown’s 
youth illustrates how slight and accidental are the 
events which awaken boundless intimations in 
gifted minds. 
ceived than every hour’s reflection confirmed his 


The design was no sooner con- 
purpose. He thought with satisfaction upon the 
habits acquired too early for their date to be 
traced, and of which he all at once became for 
the first time conscious—of drawing upon slates 
and paper, objects and incidents that caught his 
attention, and especially a certain vague delight 
he had ever taken in the tints of costume, vege- 


tation and skies. These facts of consciousness 


assured him that he did not err in believing that 
his permanent satisfaction was to be sought in 
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VII. 


artist-life. The only available method of com- 
mencing his enterprize that presented itself was 
that of offering his services to a wood-engraver. 
It was requisite that he should quiet the protests 
of his relatives against what they considered his 
perverse indifference to several eligible schemes 
by which his respectable subsistence would be 
made certain, by uniting with the study of art a 
lucrative employment. At this time a demand 
for illustrated books, especially those intended 
for children and popular use, had manifested 
itself, and several of the Boston publishers had 
issued favorable specimens. ‘To these gentlemen, 
afier a year’s apprenticeship to an engraver on 
wood, young Brown applied for employment. 
His labors appear to have given much more satis- 
faction to his patrons than to himself, but he 
sought alleviation from the monotony of his work- 
shop by excursions into the country and haunt- 
ing every studio where he could obtain admit- 
tance, and finally by experiments in oil. His 
first complete essay of the latter kind was exe- 
cuted in the room of a portrait-painter who had 
won some influential friends among lovers of the 
arts. It here arrested the eye of a gentleman, 
who was struck with a certain boldness and feel- 
ing it displayed, notwithstanding very obvious 
indications of want of practice. His interest was 
greatly increased when assured that it was a first 
attempt. He at once purchased the landscape 
and sought an introduction to the painter, whose 
views he professed himself heartily disposed to 
Brown's wishes were then confined to 
Without experience, full of 


promote. 
a visit to Europe. 
hope, and quite uninformed as to the actual de- 
mands of life and of art, he cherished vague but 
delightful ideas of artist-life in the Old World. 
As the poor son of Erin expected to tread upon 
dollars the moment his foot touched American 
soil, our deluded painter fondly deemed that in 
the land of Raphael or Rubens, recognition and 
success awaited but his presence. ‘To under- 
stand the extent of this feeling and the dreamy 
basis of his buoyant expectations, it is enough to 
say that when asked what sum would enable him 
to execute his project, he instantly named one 
hundred dollars. The benevolent merchant whose 
sympathies had been enlisted alike by his enthu- 
siasm and his wants, stared a little at this reply, 
and inquired what he proposed to do on arriving 
‘*Be an artist, 
His friend gave 


the other side of the Atlantic. 
sir,’’ said Brown, confidently. 
him the required sum, with an ominous shake of 
the head and his best wishes, and Brown ran, 
quite wild with joy, and paid seventy-five dollars 
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at once, to the captain of a brig bound to Antwerp, 
But a few hours remained for 
the young adventurer to complete his arrange- 
He did not 


allow himself to suffer the discouraging observa- 


for his passage. 
ments and take leave of his friends. 


tions which every one volunteered, to subdue his 
He 
felt that confidence which sometimes seems to be 
divinely imparted, and no distrust of the future 


He had la- 


bored for several of the freshest years of his exist- 


elation or change for an instant his purpose. 


beguiled him from hopeful visions. 


ence with scarcely a word or look of sympathy; 
he saw no promising ray in the horizon about 
him; the objects and spirit of his acquaintance 
were alien to his own, and he longed to thrust 
himself forth into the great world, to escape from 
off the bonds of 
He had formed a sweet alliance 


the limits of routine, and to cast 
local prejudice. 
with nature, and there was a companionship in 
the works of great artists more sustaining than 
that of 
ences he 


ungenial fellow-beings. ‘To such influ- 


would courageously trust himself; he 
believed they would console him for a separation 
from kindred and country. Anticipations, too, of 
a return under happier circumstances, lent bright- 
ness to his musings; and in fancy, he beheld him- 
self welcomed with a respect quite in contrast to 
the half-pitiful God-speed with which he had 
been sent on his way. One little scene attendant 
upon his departure is too ludicrous to be omitted. 
At the last moment, he discovered that it was ex- 
pected of each passenger to provide his own mat- 
trass. 
and being in haste as well 
1] 


clined, followed the eastern custom and carried 


He went on shore to make the purchase, 


as economically in- 
his own bed. It was towards dusk that thus bur- 
dened, he made his way through the principal 
streets of his native city, encountering as he went 


several members of the dramatic c! 


ub, of whom 
he had taken leave in the morning, and whose 
doubts of his sanity the encounter by no means 
His voyage was a period of frequent 
The firmament and 
the deep had never been so entirely revealed to 
him, and many impressions were then uncon- 


lessened. 


and complete enjoyment. 


sciously obtained which have subsequently en- 
riched his canvas, as at early morning, sunset and 
midnight, he watched the changeful tints of the 
From 
reveries like these the process of unlading the 


ocean or the blending lights of the sky. 
vessel all at once aroused him. The generous 
captain surmised his lonely and destitute condi- 
tion, and with great delicacy tendered him what 
Now the vicissitudes he had 
He felt 
that he was a stranger and poor, and as he slowly 
walked up from the pier, began seriously to won- 
der at his own improvidence. 


assistance he could. 
braved were at length clearly perceived. 


The few succeeding months of his life would 
furnish hints enough for a popular novelist to con- 
struct many attractive chapters. With his powers 
of observation and endurance continually exer- 
cised, and his moments of enthusiasm alternating 
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with hours of keen anxiety, he lingered in the 
neighborhood of Antwerp until the friendly cap- 
tain sailed. That true-hearted mariner, who 
seemed to the lonely painter to carry with him 
the last visible bond which united him to home, 
was his companion in an excursion to the field of 
Waterloo, and his pioneer to some novel illustra- 
tions of life in the Brown passed 
many hours daily in the cathedral—the first grand 
specimen of religious architecture he had seen, 
and one which at his age and under the peculiar 
circumstances of his visit, made a deep and last- 
ing impression. ‘The pictures of Reisdale also 
gave bim singular delight, and awakened a new 
series of ideas in regard to his art. He could 
not, however, indulge these tastes with equa- 
nimity, while his small resources were rapidly 
dwindling, and not the smallest chance of profit- 


Lowlands. 


able occupation or hospitality offered itself to his 
now sobered imagination. He determined, there- 
fore, to embark at once for London, and arrived 
there almost penniless. After a few weeks’ resi- 
dence, which he improved as far as his scanty 
means would allow, he availed himself of the 
timely assistance of a countryman and went to 
Paris, with a view of copying in the Louvre. 
The merchant who had befriended him in Boston 
authorized him, at his departure, to send the first 
products of his industry to his address. Accord- 
ingly, he had no sooner finished a few pictures 
than they were carefully transmitted. Meantime, 
Brown shared the humble apartment of a brother 
artist, and for several days lived upon bread and 
water. While in suspense as to the result of his 
experiment, he could not afford even to purchase 
the materials of his art, and wandered along the 
Boulevards and through the gardens of the bril- 
liant metropolis, often in a state of feverish anx- 
iety, yet ever and anon beguiled from a sense of 
his isolated and impoverished condition by a rare 
engraving at a shop window, or a beautiful effect 
of light and shade evolved from illuminated shrub- 
bery, dazzling fountain or moonlit architecture. 
He could have obtained pecuniary aid by merely 
stating his wants, from more than one pleasant 
comrade, but with the pride natural to his cher- 
ished aims, he manfully preferred to suffer priva- 
tions awhile rather than extend his obligations 
beyond the kind but poor artist whose lodging he 
shared. had 
elapsed, however, for a response to his applica- 
tion, he began to feel that heart-sickness which 
is born of hope deferred; and one lovely day in 


When more than sufficient time 


spring, he rose from one of the benches of the 
Tuileries and ended a gloomy reverie by a deter- 
mination to seek for the last time the banker to 
whom his letters were to be addressed, and if 
again disappointed, to proceed on foot to Havre 
and beg or work his passage to America. With 
a thrill of joy, he found warm acknowledgments 
from the merchant awaiting him. The pictures 
had proved more than satisfactory, and remit- 
tances adequate to liquidate his small debt and 
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provide for his immediate necessities had been 
placed to his credit. 

Let us now pass over a few years. It was a 
beautiful autumn noon, and the many churches of 
Boston had poured forth the throngs of their re- 
spective worshipers. Two young men stood at 
the end of Long Wharf, gazing upon the waters 
of the harbor. They approached and recognized 
each other. ‘* Why are you here ?’’ 
‘* In certain moods I find a peculiar refreshment 
In view of these vessels 


asked one. 


in beholding the sea. 
and that bay, I easily recall the pleasant hours of 
my life abroad, and it is sometimes grateful to 
realize how near at hand is the medium by which, 
if my dearest wishes fail at home, I may pass 
to a distant land endeared by association and re- 
dolent of promise.’’ ‘‘ What a singular coinci- 
dence !’’ exclaimed his companion: ‘‘ you have 
given expression to the very feeling which per- 
vaded my mind, though it had not assumed a dis- 
tinct shape. I have seen just enough of foreign 
scenes to feel their inspiration. Under the pres- 
sure of want, I knew amid them a flow of ideas, 
a consciousness of sympathy and a vivid ambition, 
which I am confident in more auspicious circum- 
stances would have called forth all my latent 
ability and won me a reputation in my art, but I 
returned from necessity prematurely, and have 
since learned, from bitter experience, that ‘a 
prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country.” The old feeling will not come back, 
although I labor assiduously—the mechanical tri- 
umphs over the spiritual. I wait in vain for or- 
ders. I miss the brotherhood, the high examples, 
the free life, the artistic influences of Europe; 
and yet I cannot, if I would, chill the spirit which 
my present life renders dormant but not dead. 
You remember how Corinne felt in England? I 
am in a like condition. What skill is mine as a 
mere draughtsman remains, but the power of im- 
The tech- 
nical eclipses the spontaneous.’’ ‘‘ This is all 
quite intelligible to me,’’ answered the other, 
‘‘although I have never seen your works. Is 
there no feasible method of accomplishing your 
desire?’’ ‘* None that I can imagine, except ob- 
taining commissions—and Allsten, to whom I 


provisation in colors seems blighted. 


” 


went for that encouragement he so readily ad- 
ministers, last night, told me that my copy of one 
of Claude’s landscapes was the best he ever saw.”’ 
‘*Do you think he would put that in writing ?’’ 
**Undoubtedly.”’ ‘‘ Bring such a certificate to 
me on the morrow, and we will see what can be 
done.’’ The result of this colloquy was that the 
endorsement of the great painter was brought to 
the notice of several wealthy citizens who had a 
taste for adorning their houses with authentic 
memorials of the old masters, and whose patriot- 
ism inclined them to support native talent. Ar- 
ticles setting forth Brown's project were inserted 
in some of the leading journals, and in less than 
a month he was on his way to Italy, with a rea- 
sonable advance on the price demanded for two 
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or three copies of Claude Lorraine’s masterpieces. 
He found himself at work in a Roman palace with 
just sufficient to carry him through the winter. 
Incited alike by gratitude and hope, he toiled 
long and faithfully, and for half a year carried 
his picture to and fro daily between the gallery 
and his lodgings. While giving the finishing 
touches, it caught the eye of a Baltimore gentle- 
man of fortune, who had accidentally visited the 
collection; an acquaintance ensued, and Brown’s 
anxieties for the future were put asleep by a draft 
for a thousand dollars, to be invested according 
to his own taste in the fruits of his expressive 
pencil. 

For the last six years Brown has resided in 
Florence, where he is at present established. 
During this time he has painted sixty landscapes, 
and those not executed in fulfilment of particular 
orders, have met with a ready sale among the 
The 


greater portion of these works are compositions, 


traveling English and his own countrymen. 


many of them representing felicitous combina- 
tions of Italian scenery. The fir-tree, the tower 
of the middle ages, the picturesque bridge, the 
fragmentary aqueduct, the contadina at the foun- 
tain, the cross by the wayside, and other objects, 
are indeed sufficiently familiar to the lover of art, 
and form a kind of staple imagery for the travel- 
er’s portfolio. A bolder outline, greater freedom 
and richness of coloring, and a more expressive 
tone, however, give Brown’s treatment of these 
subjects a peculiar charm. ‘They appeal, under 
his hand, more earnestly to our associations; and 
yet we are far from regarding his style as fault- 
less. Sometimes there is a too obvious striving 
for effect; the tints have a certain prominence, 
something like those of gorgeous tapestry, and 
the light is not enough subdued. His efforts, too, 
are quite unequal, and he wants practice in the 
figure. But these are rather erroneous tendencies 
than radical imperfections. More study will not 
fail to correct them. On his return last autumn, 
on a visit for a few weeks, he brought some ex- 
cellent specimens of his ability, which were very 
generally admired, and gained rapidly upon pub- 
lic estimation the more they were contemplated. 
Among them were two moonlight scenes in 
Venice, of rare beauty. One in particular gave 
with admirable truth that peculiar density of the 
sky so remarkable in Italy on a summer night 
after a storm, when the moon appears to sail far 
out from the infinite depths of the blue concave, 
and silver the edges of the massive clouds below. 
At a proper distance the illusion of this view is 
absolutely startling, and one who can recognize 
its local fidelity, feels a thrill of solemn delight 
such as once transported him when gazing upon 
the heavens thus illumined from the piazza San 
Marco. Critics objected that the pigments were 
laid on too heavily, but none looked upon the 
landscape unmoved, and not a few acknowledged 
that it was the best southern moonlight they had 
ever seen upon canvas. 
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Happiness is distinguished from mere pleasure 
by the fact that in that state we repose upon sen- 
sation. If we analyze in our memories the en- 
chantment of genuine delight, it will be found 
that a wish indefinitely to prolong the mood or 
condition, an invincible dread that the spell may 


be broken, a tranquil but intense absorption of 


consciousness, is the distinctive trait by which 
real enjoyment may be known from artificial. 
At such a moment our being is harmonized; 
there is a sweet blending of the elements of life: 
it is what Campbell means by ‘‘the torrent's 
smoothness ere it dash below,’’ and Croly by 
‘* passion made essential,’’ and Coleridge by the 
realization of ‘‘ gentle wishes long subdued, sub- 
dued and cherished long.’’ In the clear percep- 
tion of truth, in communion with nature, in what 
the devotional mean by peace, the moralists by 
integrity of soul, and the lover by recognition, 
the feeling we would suggest is involved. It is 
the settling of the quivering balance, the ultimate 
swell of the choir, the mellowness of the full 
noontide, the entire calm that succeeds both ex- 
citement and reaction—in a word, that complete- 
ness, satisfaction, content, which, like the calm 
glow of autumn, seem to fill all conscious de- 
sire, and hush the pleadings of expectancy with- 
out inducing any of the stagnation of indifference. 
Politicians talk of a balance of power; there is 
an equilibrium of soul somewhat analogous. In 
literature and art a quality similar to this moral 
condition obtains. It is to such works what tem- 
perament is in individuals—the subtle principle 
uniting mechanical and spiritual attributes. Thus 
we talk of books that soothe and books that in- 
spire. Byron says, ‘‘ high mountains are a feel- 
ing.’’ ‘The corresponding effect in the creations 
of genius is that which appeals to the soul—not 
referable to outline, form or perspective, but 
evolved from or mysteriously combined with 
these. It is the indefinite charm of art and cha- 
racter, the magnetism and not the anatomy of 
things. No phase of nature so thoroughly repre- 
sents the idea as atmosphere. Indeed, the use of 
this term in regard to persons and places, is the 
best proof of its significance, and the genius of 
landscape painting is most perfectly exhibited by 
successfully reproducing its magic. Claude's pe- 
culiar merit lies in this very achievement. As he 
watched the sunsets from the Fincian mount, he 
not only saw but felt them, and in imitating ce- 
lestial hues, imparted also the emotion with which 
they inspired him. Upon some landscapes we 
look with pleasure on account of their marvelous 
correctness; from others we imbibe the sentiment 
with which they overflow. It is the same in 
poetry. Crabbe had an eye for the minutest de- 
tails of nature; Wordsworth takes in the very 
spirit of the universe, and the writings of each 
affect us accordingly. The special phase of suc- 
cess and promise in Brown is his susceptibility to 
the language of atmosphere and skies. We have 
already stated that as a copyist of Claude he first 
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advanced both in reputation and means. His suc- 
cess in giving that painter’s manner has procured 
him the name, among his countrymen and brother 
artists in Florence, of Claude Brown. In order 
to estimate wherein this merit differs from other 
essential qualities of landscape, it is requisite to 





consider the many delicate variations which exist 
in the skies and atmospheres of different coun- 
tries and seasons. Whoever is alive to the lan- 
guage of nature, must be sensible of having ex- 
perienced, as it were, her most changeful and 
insinuating moods while contemplating the twi- 
light, sunset, or morning aspect of the heavens in 
America, Switzerland and Italy, and in spring, 
winter and autumn. Perhaps this is the most 
subtle and mysterious language which she ad- 
dresses to the mind, and therefore more difficult 
to define or analyze. ‘‘ There is an evening twi- 
light of the heart,’’ says Halleck—and who has 
not felt it? Our sunsets are gorgeous rather than 
serene, and the light and skies with us are too 
exciting to afford the deepest gratification to the 
feelings or the most desirable material for the 
artist. ‘The moon and stars appear to stand forth 
from the firmament rather than be half lost in its 
depth. The evening clouds often lie in huge 
fleecy masses, grand and bright— 
“ As if some spirit of the air 
Might pause to gaze below awhile, 
Then turn to bathe and revel there.” 


There is a keen transparency in the atmospheres 
of our autumn and winter, but ouly the haze of 
the Indian summer breathes a genuine poetry. 
To this neutral tint, subdued effect, some inter- 
vening medium or reflected light whereon the eye 
can rest without being dazzled—in short, a tran- 
quilizing as well as brilliant element, is quite es- 
sential. This is the peculiar charm of Italian 
skies. Violet tints, soft and deep, seem to float 
over the snowy Apennines. ‘There is an appa- 
rently penetrable density in the azure of the sky, 
observable especially when seen through the open- 
ing of a cupola—as that of the Pantheon, for in- 
stance. At sunset, the clouds stretch in penciled 
lines along the horizon, and every variety of hue 
trembles through a lucid mist. The effect upon 
the mind is dreamy ; the senses are won by gentle 
encroachments, and the feelings are melted rather 
than roused as we gaze. Claude was remarkable 
for the ‘‘dewy humidity which he threw over 
dark, shadowy places.’’ This he acquired from 
Ausonian nature. Firmamento lucido and cieli 
immensi belong to the south of Europe. Beck- 
ford, who, if we may be allowed the expression, 
was an epicurean lover of nature, when he first 
saw the sun go down upon the southern plains on 
the other side of the Alps, wrote thus—‘‘ A few 
hazy vapors—I cannot call them clouds—rested 
upon the extremity of the landscape, and through 
their medium the sun cast an oblique and dewy 
ay.” The tints of the Apennines are singularly 
; mellow, the air which encircles them often at 























MODEL COTTAGES, 


once pearly and transparent, and their summits 
invested with a saffron light. 
When the Swiss mountains greeted Allston’s 
vision at early morning from Lake Maggiore, he 


are sometimes 


says—‘‘ They seemed literally to rise from their 
purple beds and put on their golden crowns.”’ 
And in Monaldi, describing a summer noon at 
Rome, he observes—‘‘ There was a thin yellow 
haze over the distance, like that which precedes 
the sirocco, but the nearer objects were clear and 
distinct, and so bright that the eye could scarcely 
rest upon them without quivering, especially on 


the modern buildings, with their huge sweep of 


whited walls and their red-tiled roofs, that lay 
burning in the sun; while the sharp, black shad- 
ows which here and there seemed to indent the 
dazzling masses, might almost have been fancied 
the cinder-tracks of fire. 
evince the richness of this field of observation to 
an artist. 
ever, is not sufficient to transfer such vague beau- 


” 


Such descriptions 
Mere acuteness of perception, how- 
ties to canvas. There must be a vivid sympathy 
with transitions so interwoven and aérial. We 
have compared the atmospheric phenomena of 
I I P 
color, light and shade, density and transparency, 
as visible in nature, with the moods of the mind. 
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To extend the similitude—to those who do not 
sympathize with and love us, our moods are 
purely objective, arbitrary and isolated states ; 
but the eye which can read our own, the heart 
whose pulses vibrate to our touch, recognizes in 
these moods a soulful meaning. And thus the 
painter who only sees nature with his eyes, can 
but embody her more palpable forms and colors; 
while he who is drawn towards her by undefinable 
attraction and feels her more intricate relations, 
portrays her in the spirit of faith as well as of 
sight. 
ceptibility, the painter should be, and is by na- 
ture, a poet also. There is as much sentiment in 
one of Claude’s best landscapes as there is in 
Raphael's Holy Family. Hitherto our landscape 
painters have excelled mainly in graphic ability, 
in the American aptitudes of tact and quickness ; 
they have faithfully depicted the material objects 
which constitute scenery, but rarely caught a 
trace of the soul of the universe by which she 
allies herself to the heart of man; and it is be- 
cause we discern the clearest tokens of this genial 
feeling in some of Brown’s pictures, that we would 


This is only saying that in regard to sus- 


cheer him onward. 
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MODEL COTTAGES, 


(See Plate.) 


A cottage dwelling with fowr rooms—with a back 
kitchen, cellar, and other conveniences. 


The accommodations of this dwelling are, as 
usual, a kitchen, a; with closet under the stair, 
h; back kitchen, b; parlor, c; bed-room, d; cel- 
lar, e; dust-hole, or place for fuel, f; and privy, 
g. There is a bed-room over the kitchen, and 
two useful garrets, one over c, e, h, and the other 
over b, d, g, which may be lighted from the ends. 
The apartment e may, in this as in most of the 
other designs, be used either as a cellar or a cow- 
house, or a place for keeping fuel and lumber, or 
as a receptacle for potatoes and other roots, or 
whatever may be most desirable in the given lo- 
cality. We are aware that there are objections 
to having a cow-house and pig-sty too close to a 
dwelling, but it will be recollected that much de- 
pends on the manner in which these animals are 
kept—having the door of the cow-house far apart 
from the door of the house, the practical inconve- 
nience would not be felt. We think the apart- 
ment for a cow ought to be added to all cottages 
not having a cellar, because, if not used for the 


former purpose, it may be applied to the latter, 
and a cellar is almost everywhere a great source 
of comfort to the cottager. 

Construction.—The paneled piers may be built 
of stone in courses, or of brick; or they may be 
framed of wood and filled in with brick, and covy- 
ered with cement. 
as to the architrave which rests on these piers or 
pilaster, and supports the roof. The interspaces 
between the pilasters may be formed of frise, of 
brick or clay nogging, of rubble stone, of pebbles, 
of flint, or, in short, of any material which will 
support its own weight and be of sufficient thick- 
ness to keep out the weather and maintain a 
steady temperature—for the weight of the roof is 
supposed to be carried by the piers. A good 
deal of the beauty of this, and, indeed, of most 
designs for cottages showing pilasters, depends on 
the materials with which the pane's or cementi- 
tious part of the wall is filled up. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents, }2,563 feet, 
at 9 cts. per foot, $1130 67; at 6 cts., $753 78; 
at 44 cts, 565 334. 


The same may be observed 











BY 


Hz was a man of sorrows when they met, 
With a heart reft of all it loved on earth, 
Bleeding for sympathy at every pore, 
Yet in its anguish strong—for he had tamed, 
Though not subdued his wo, and the fresh wounds 
Were something stanched; for in his sorest grief 
He had this touch of solace, that his heart 
Was faithful to the dead—that in the grave, 
Or high above the grave, he yet had one 
Who loved and wept for him 
And he could gaze 
Upon that picture—that fair face which thou 
Hast seen—and think it smiled on him, 
And smile on it himself, with that fond hope 
Which is akin to joy. 
Sut she did come, 
Enchantress, and—for why he knew not—woke 
His sorrow into tortures, gave him hope 
That he should once again be loved; that she 
Did love him; soothed his soul with sympathy ; 
Sighed with him for his dead, and made his child 
Love her, though not as he did 
She did rob 
His wretched soul of the last thing it had 
To soothe it— made it faithless to the dead; 
For in his secret spirit he confessed 
He never loved even her with such a force 
Of wild and passionate love, as now he poured 
From his deep soul on her the traitress. Ay! 
And where they stood together, he and she, 
Gazing upon that picture, he stands now 
Alone, and guilty in his own esteem. 
And daring not to look upon those eyes 
Which used to smile upon him, but now frown 
Severe and melancholy. 
Oh, great God! 
Why did she do this thing to him—to him 
Who never wronged her, unless to adore 
Madly, be wrong’? Had not her beauty won 
Conquests enough, that she must come and tear 
The lone heart-hermit from his sacred grief, 
And madden him with tender looks of love 
And tenderer caresses, and then cast 
His adoration back upon his heart, 
Like burning coals of fire heaped on a head 
Already scathed, with added pangs of scorn, 
And ridicule, and self-reproach, and hate 
Of his old friends, and terrible remorse? 
Why did she do this thing to him—to him 
Whose soul she knew pure honor’s very shrine— 
To him who, from the first, doubted and prayed 
For truth and candor? 
She did hurl him down 
From the high pedestal of conscious right, 
And of one virtue that might all redeem 
His wildest follies—that one virtue, love 
Triumphant over death, fidelity 
Beyond the grave. This hath she done, and now 
Denies to hear him. 
Oh! bethink thee yet, 
False one and cruel. He would raise thee up 
Above the unworthy things which soil thee now. 
He would have taught thee purity and love, 
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THE FALSE LOVE. 


ORPHEUS. 


And lifted thee above the world, and spread 
Tranquillity and peace o’er all thy soul. 
And is this nothing? Which of those who now 
Degrade thee, flattering thy darkest faulis 
And bidding thee avoid him—which of those 
Can offer anything like this? 
For thou 
Dost know, while mocking him and casting by 
His true affections like a worthless weed, 
That in his breast a heart of higher mould 
Beats earnestly—a soul of greater aims 
And vaster aspirations, and endowed 
With powers to love thee far above the scope 
Of those whom thou dost favor. 
Woman, God 
Has given to thee one attribute of his-- 
Nor that the smallest— the :mmortal power 
Of making happy one who would return 
The happiness tenfold. 
Oh! think awhile— 
We all of us are mortal, ai! have sinned, 
All need forgiveness. Oh! remember now, 
In thy rare youth and loveliness, and power 
Of making wise men fools, a time shal! come 
When age will bleach those curls of living gold, 
And wrinkles furrow that smooth, snowy brow, 
And tears bedim those soft and gentle eyes— 
Think when that time shall come, and al] thy life 
Shall pass before thee, will this thought be sweet :— 
“T found a man of sorrow o’er a grave 
Weeping, yet not in agony; but strong, 
Though very sad, and in his sadness firm 
And resolute in duty. This man’s love 
I won, and crazed him, that he forgot all 
But only me—his child, his buried love, 
His strength, his duty, and the stubborn will 
That never yet did fail him. I did mock 
This man with show of fondness, and I knew 
That he adored me—knew that his strong heart 
Would make his strong love lasting as his life. 
He had resolved never to love again 
Or sue to woman. I did make him love, 
Did make him stoop and bend himself, and fall 
Prostrate before me. Then with pitiless foot 
I trod upon his heart, and stamped it down 
Into the dust of desolate despair, 
And left him crushed and writhing like a worm, 
Half mad, and robbed of his last earthly boasts, 
Strong reason and strong duty. I did this, 
I, for my pastime !” 

So thou shalt, one day, 
Feel. And may God be pitiful and forgive 
Thee who art pitiless to him, and wipe 
The keen remorse away which thou wilt feel 
For smiting thus the smitten, treading out 
A desolate spirit’s last hope. °Tis true—’tis true! 
Woman, thou hast done this, and he cannot 
Hate, threaten or betray, but only cry, 

With one sad, piteous, everlasting cry— 

“Oh, hear me—hear me! let me win thee back 
To love and virtue. Hear me, only once, 
Beauteous enchantress—bid me not despair !” 


















































PARIS IN 


BY THE LATE J. M. 


Tue pupil is presumed to be happy in the dis- 
posal of a ten pound note, a carpet bag, and a 
week’s leisure. 


Dusk from St. Germain’s—chemin de fer. Dim, 
distant, vast! What rises on the sight? Never 


beheld yet known square, towering—l’ Arc de 
You are approaching Paris! 
outline — irregular, 


l’ etoile—Napoleon! 
Yon 
away on each hand from beneath the mighty 
! Darker the sha- 
distant 


undefined, stretching 
phantom—’tis the great city 


dows; and now—here—there—sudden, 


sparks. They multiply—they enlarge —they 
spread along the horizon—they arrange them- 
selves into illuminated vistas! The tolling of 
faint bells—the rattle of the cars—a wall—a man- 
sion—they disappear--others—a plunge between 
tall shadowy embankments—groups illumined by 
lamp and torch—slower your speed—a hum of 
voices—a labyrinth of tracks and trains, and en- 
gines—you are at the depoét near the barrier Mon- 


ceaulz. Fiacre and Rue Rivoli. 


FIRST LESSON. 


Morning—morning in Paris! 
And where ? 
of the sculpture gallery—the fair pupils who line 
Contemplate the 
bed-chamber of Henri Quatre, the bullet-marks 
of the ‘‘ three days ;’’ ‘* Place,’’ and, 
through archways yet ringing with the death- 
shots of the Huguenots, seek the banks of the 
** Le bon 
Henri, from his bronzed steed, looks far 


Valet de place. 
The Louvre—’mid the antiques 


the interminable picture walls. 


cross the 


Seine, the swarms of le Pont Neuf. 
roi,’’ 
along the Seine—the spanning bridges and baths, 
the arks of les blanchisseures, quai, mansion, pa- 
lace wall and shining dome. Onward, you tread 
the entrails of the capital—V’isle de la cite—the 
labyrinths of historic story and of modern ro- 
mance—the Counts of Paris to Hugo—Eugene 
Sue—Notre Dam La Morgue, 
and Chironneur—tread the Palais de Justice, hall 


and Esmeralda 
and dungeon—thence to l’ Hotel de Ville—Robes- 
pierre—the Place de Gréve—Marché des Innocents, 
its swarms and cries—the Halle au Blé and dome 
—Meurice and table d hote, and Chambertin. 


Gardens of the Tuileries —twilight, statue, 
allée, grove, and hum of happy crowds. From 


the palace westward—Place de la Concorde, foun- 


tain, obelisk, bridge, palace, Champs Elysées; and 
yonder, far along—termination of that glorious 


“SIX LESSONS.” 
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FIELD. 


avenue, peerless, imperial—the arch triumphal— 
Napoleon! 


“ Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war!” 


So proudly ne’er before commemorated. 

Concerts d été under the trees—the merry biére 
drinkers. Compare them with the sodden crowds 
of London! Theatre des Singes—six sous and 
monkey tricks. Approach le Cirque Olympique. 
Music floats from every quarter. ‘‘Le 


saire’’ teazes to be employed—you commission 


commis- 
him ‘‘ to the d——l’’—hear his sarcastic reply, 
“A Tl’ Anglais.”’ 
—fancy—thronged pavilion—splendid band—all 
Buffoonery at home alone 


Poetry of horsemanship—grace 


perfect but the clown. 
in England! 


SECOND LESSON. 


Jardin Plants. 
desert—earth or air—survey its habitants, each 


des The pole—the burning 


tribe, each plant. The mineral kingdom also— 
earth’s crust in fragmentary samples, Cuvier, 
probing the globe with his finger, seated in the 
midst. You have seen the animal creation in 
their lairs. Ascend—gaze on their lifeless sem- 
blances; wander amid the silent feathered tribes; 
enter yon vast hall, where, as in a crowded ark, 
from the pert cur to mighty Behemoth, the mo- 
tionless troop awaits you. Pass on to the halls of 
Anatomie Comparée—view them once more— 
blanched, hideous skeletons, the human least in 
interest were it not for yon grim frame, the shri- 
veled bones of whose right hand bespeak him the 
Arab fanatic, the fire-tortured assassin of Kleber. 

Thence to the church of St. Etienne du Mont, 
tomb of Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, so 
loved of heaven at eight years of age that her 
mother ‘‘ was stricken blind for slapping her !’’ 
She who upon two meals a week with hourly 
prayers turned back Attila thirteen centuries ago, 
and who now lies with the freshness of youth in 
her original coffin, covered with flowers, lighted 
with candles and surrounded by devotees. 

The Pantheon, its 
dome; its vaults; Voltaire and wild Jean Jacques, 
and the dread echoes which haunt their tombs at 
stranger steps, as with the complaints of angry 


‘ 


‘aux Grand Hommes;"’ 


ghosts. Onto the Lurembourg; Mary de Medi- 
cis and modern paintings; dead kings and living 
artists; Chamber of Peers, and death ground of 
Ney. Stop not—that is l’ Observatoire, its halls 
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of science glorified by the midnight watchings of 
M. Arago. Onward towards the Barrier d’ Enfer. 
This wall surrounds l’ Hospice des Enfans Trouvés. 
This box, lined with cushions and turning on a 
pivot, receives the puling stranger; a bell rings, 
and stranger hands welcome it as their charge, 
to live or die, for weal or woe—no parent’s heart 
to throb, no kindred to inquire. 

Musée d’ Artillerie, a sort of Tower of Lon- 
don—arms of kings and warriors—the dagger of 
Ravillac. You have already seen the spot where 
Henri fell, in the Rue Feronore, opposite the 
house of his mistress, marked with a cross; while 
the monarch’s shirt, stained with his blood, you 
have beheld in London among the priceless col- 
lections of Madame Tassand. 

Allons—the school of medicine; its Musée 
d’ Anatomie—frightful toys—its curdling interests, 
On 
to the Musée Dupuytren—its store of priceless 


** fearfully made,’’ as wondrously dissected. 


horrors. Hydrocephalus expansions past belief! 


Monsters of humanity—fetii; fungii; cancer ; 
gangrene; hermaphroditic phenomena, and loath- 
some consequence, unspeakable, of that last, 
worst vice. Its life-like presentation to the view. 
Strange employment for the artist—from the 
beautiful and the ideal to the poisonous details of 


Behold them in 


the hospitals ! 


Awtul lessons. 
revolving cases, each phase of horror given to 
the eye horribly perfect, and each the copy of an 
A female form recumbent. How 
exquisitely modeled and how lovely! Is it a 
dream? Her bosom opens—her pulseless heart 
appears, muscle and gland, each hidden organ— 
And yonder—the dissect- 
Approach and fear not; no grave has 


actual subject ! 


the embryo in its cell! 
ing table. 
The artist of the 
horrible exhibits here his masterpiece. And who 
\ woman—yes, a wo- 


been despoiled to furnish it. 


is gazing by your side? 
You're in Paris! The whole neighbor- 
hood a cabinet of osteology—grinning skeletons 


man ! 


in every window, bearing their labeled prices be- 
tween their jaws; preparations of each part and 
of ali values—nay, hearts and limbs to let ! 

Dine at the Palais Royal—the carte of ‘les 


’ 


deux fréres.’’ Cigar, Gazette, and Opera Com- 


ique. 


THIRD LESSON. 

Hotel des Invalides—glorified in its builder— 
thrice glorious as the tomb of one far greater! 
Its magnificent approach from the river—its can- 
non-planted fosse—its sculptured front, each win- 
dow piled as with suspended armor. Yon blind 
and shriveled entity nursing a cat i’ the sun, can 
he discourse of Moscow? Of Egypt this? 
Austerlitz yon other? Enter the grand court— 
chief at all—Napoleon! The bannered church— 
grand altar—dome and tombs. Turenne, Vauban, 
and ye, victims of Fieschi, immortal in his neigh- 


Of 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 
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BOOK. 


borhood. The dining halls, the cuisine and the 
sleeping wards; the cleanly cot with its litho- 
graphed Empereur. Each footstep whispers — 
** Vive la gloire !"’ 


Thence to the Champ de Mars de Mai. Yon 
balcony—no hero now—no eagles! The race 


horse, not the charger, spurns the sod. 
Pont de Jena. Again the Arch of 
Triumph—bold, sublime—a world’s wars, yet 


Over the 


one man’s deeds. Behold its sculptured won- 
ders! Hail ‘*‘ young France!’’ Thou glorious 


Off to the 
field, unarmed and naked, who shall yet withstand 
thee ? 
heroes— bright 


young giant, would they stay thee? 


And oh, ye marble scrolls of deathless 
Seek here the age’s 
Read 


names ! 
young nobility, not mid dull parchments. 
them in the rock—study the graven arches up to 
Mark the royal Avenue de Neuilly, 
its throng of plumed life; the far-off Tuileries, 
Place de la Madelaine, 
Chambre, Invalides—a spread of nearer beauty ; 


the summit. 


Concorde, Vendome, La 
while beyond, dome, pinnacle and tower fatigue 
the sense. 

Centre of the Place de laConcorde, soothed by the 
fall of fountains. 
throng; a gory head is waved alofi—a king’s. 
Now over the bridge named after that high mar- 
tyr, to the 
seated in a throne chair, above the tribune, 


Recall the guillotine, the rabble 


Its portico, its halls; 
read 


**Chambre.”’ 


—shade of the Bourbon !—the graven oath which 
royal lips now utter: ‘‘/ swear to observe the consti- 
And 
now, your steps retraced, once more beneath that 


tution and act as becomes a loyal deputy !”’ 


regard the 
Ap- 


proach ; behold its noble platform, majestic co- 


obelisk, your back to the ‘‘ deputies,” 
Madelaine—art’s latest, loveliest triumph! 


lumns, matchless pediment. Enter: the chisel and 
the pencil; years of devoted and eunobling labors. 
Proud result—and honor unto the king citizen 
who graced the world by its completion. 


Place 


zen sculptures; that giant’s deeds, whose every 


Vendome: yon towering column; its bra- 


foot-print was a battle plain. Up, up the wind- 
ing stairway and behold him, his stern eye fixed 
upon the Tuileries, where dwells no blood of his. 
A sudden shower; a rainbow tints the scene. 
Beneath, why gathereth the crowd? Why wreath 
they every corner of the base with crowns im- 

’Tis his féte—the Féte Napoleon. Off 
Roch and note its celebration. A noble 
The banner 


of the Virgin—virgin borne—les fréres et seurs d 


mortal ? 
to St. 
church—a crowded nave and choir. 


charité—priests, curée, golden crucifix and vest- 
ments, singing boys, and swelling peals from the 
far loft. Why is that old devotee disturbed at 
her rosary? She has not paid the ‘‘tariff’’—two 
sous—for the chair by which she kneels. So, to 
Chapel behind the grand altar. 
A third, the chapel 
Divine 
Can we not say as much, too, for religion ? 


her prayers again. 
A double mass is celebrated. 
of the Saviour: its matchless crucifixion! 
art! 
Alas, all this is but an earthly pageant. 

Hence to the Palais Royal. Heart's core of the 
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gay city, how it throbs—its efflux and returning 
circulation! 
paralellogram, and Paris still is here! What hath 
the gay wanton that here is not, from the throne 


Burn, level Paris, all without this 


chamber to the cabaret—the theatre to the au- 
thor’s garret—the Champs Elysées to the rayless 
vault—the diamond dealer to the décrotteur? The 
** gargon,’’ cross, mustache, gar- 
The gilded 


café and its varied crowd; the diné up from one 


chevalier, the 
den, fountain, chair and the Gazette. 


franc unto fifty. Philippe Egalité and Philippe 
King! Wise landlords! The ‘‘honest penny’’ 
soils not nowadays e’en royal fingers. Dine at 


“*Vefour’s,’’ and thence to ‘‘l’ Ambigu.”’ 


FOURTH LESSON. 


Hence with the boutique and the restaurant. 
The Tuileries, pavilions, halls and staircases— 
we tread them. The Pavillun de Flore; upward, 
a hill of marble. Salle de Louis Quatorze. The 
The Salle des Mareschauz. 


the ‘‘Carousel’’—westward, the Are de Triomphe 


throne. Gaze east, 


—around, the marbled memories of France! 
Immortal family of heroes—terrors of Europe— 
greater thanits kings! Demigods of the Corsican 
Jove’s war-heaven! Others are there, but ye— 
each eye is on you. 

And now the Rue de Richelieu, the king’s li- 
brary. Yon grinning statue—a bronzed Mephis- 
tophiles in years—it is Voltaire. ‘The chair of 


Dagobert. Dendarah’s zodiac. Corneille and 
Fenelon’s ink-blazoned manuscripts. A world 
of curious gatherings. Gaze and go. 

Yon commerce-raised temple —look —- the 
Bourse. No olden memories dedicate unto pre- 


sent golden interests. Through the superb ‘‘ pas- 


sage’’ and tread the Boulevard. ‘Triumphal 
arches! St. Denis! St. Martin! Monuments 
of the proudest of the Bourbons. Paris but speaks 
of three: —Henri 4th, the Louis and Napoleon. 
Stay—thy city-girdling miracle, king citizen! 
On through the Barriére; the car awaits to 
waft you to the royal Mausoleum. Fair spread- 
ing fields each side of a broad avenue ; an hour's 
ride, and the time-honored pile appears before 
you. St. Denis! 
in the portal. 


Dagobert and his queen with- 
Onward: Duguesclin’s war-cry 
calls you. Lo, histomb! ‘Thrice gorgeous Va- 
lois—regal, knightly Francis! The altar, sacristy 
and saintly relics then, downward 'mid the vauits. 
Old Merovingian Clovis and Clotilde! Martel! 
St. Louis! Thy bronzed gates, Napoleon! There 
spoke the demon whisper of thy heart—‘t Jmbe- 
ciles !’’—yet not amid thy brotherhood of glory. 
With regal dust must mix imperial ashes! He- 
lena’s rock preserved thee from thyself, and 
France has given thee a grander tomb. Gather 
thy heroes round thee. Summon Ney—le brave 
des braves—from his unhonored grave. 


Returning, plunge amid the quarried halls, cy- 
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clopean buttresses, the vaults, the domes, and the 
Egyptian darkness of Montmartre— its distant 
torch-gleams, its grim, spectral forms! 
with dust-laden garb, clay-clogged boots—thence 


to the décrotteur’s —its raised seats of velvet, 


Thence, 


gilded foot-rests, bust, drapery, and volume richly 


bound. Emerge at ease: you’ve—visited your 
boot-black! Diner — Theatre Frangais and Ra- 
chel. 


FIFTH LESSON. 
Where now? By Rue St. Honoré. Trace the 
vast city’s length, its busy throngs and swarming 
tenements. Still eastward, reach the Place Royal. 
Alas for former glory ! And now 
La Place Bastille; the Column of July—its mar- 
tyr scrolls and fame-surmounted crests. Has 
Rises not 
The guillotine— 


Onward still. 


liberty, indeed, redeemed the spot ? 
yet the mist of blood around ? 
gleams not its sharpened glave as it descends? 
Faubourg St. 


Where are its howling swarms, its 


Hear ye not woman’s laughter ? 


Antoine ! 


murderous bands? 


scent of gore ! 


No guillotine, and yet the 
Come to a shambles far less 
bloody—the abatoire de menil montant—a vast 
enclosure. View the throngs of bovine prisoners, 
fated to feed an appetite still craving, but less 
horrid than thine, oh hatred and revenge! No 
sans culottes, yet yon red pools, surrounded by 
foul forms with wooden shoes and bare and crim- 
soned legs! Here fall the herds, the uncomplain- 
Still east, behold the 


Barriére du Trone, that hailed thy coming, Marie 


ing children of the plain. 
Antoinette; welcomed thee—to the dungeon and 
Forward, yon massive tower, huge 
The wood, the 
rustic féte, moat and portcullis, dungeon, court 
D’ Enghein’s 


the glave. 


beacon, leads you on Vincennes. 


and keep;— Mirabeau’s prison, 
slaughter-pen. 

Returning, give the eve to Pére la Chaise, Vin- 
cennes still peering from afar. 


“T am among ye, silent habitants.” 


Abelard, Heloise—their wreaths ‘‘/mmortelles. 
Preparatory tomb of three fair sisters—‘‘ Demain 
peut-étre!’’ Bellini, Boildeau—their strains float 
gently from l' Académie. Cassimer Perrier, La- 
vellette, Suchet, Massend, Ney! 
geous mausoleum. Molicre, La Fontaine, Talma. 
Who is this, thrice lofty and adorned? Felix de 
What his virtue? Wealth! He left 


”’ and rots en prince ! 


Foy’s gor- 


Beaufour. 
a ‘‘ yearly prize, 


SIXTH LESSON. 


St. Cloud! The comfortably splendid! stately 
rest! Its dreamy groves, its sunlit meads, bright 
fountains! Its watch tower and the gorgeous 
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plain beneath! Stream, meadow, wood, villa 
and clustering town! The shining city spread 
afar—dome, spire and tower, column, and that 
proud ‘‘Arc!’’ Oh, couldst thou, conqueror, 
gazing from this hill, this matchless sight before 
thee, couldst thou a second time resign it all ? 
Onward. Versailles! Past human finger posts, 
whirl on till dull and silent streets arrest your 
speed. Crossing a square, what bold, heroic 
figure meets your gaze? Hocue! Ranks at six- 
teen; general at twenty-five; finished his bright 
career at twenty-nine! Place dela Ceur! Sub- 
lime revealment! ‘Terrace and statue, and the 
spreading pile. Enter and onward—hours and 
miles and hours, marble and canvas, and less 
precious gold! Artist and warrior—thrice glo- 
rious as he glorifies the other! History living— 
heroes animate! The trump, the steed, the field, 
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war’s ‘‘circumstance,’’ and he its child and mas- 
ter—look, behold him! On o’er the waxed floors. 
Theatre, chapel, gardens, fairy land! The alleys 
strangely trimmed! The peeping statues; the 
play of water and the countless throngs. 

When will Columbia boast such palaces? 
Never! Oh, may she never! Or if, the arts 
alone inhabit them. Raise your proud halls of 
learning, knowledge, intelligence, celestial kings. 
In throning you we build not up distinctions. Your 
glorious privileges all must earn. Build palaces, 
if wealth must be expended, but in them place 
the couches of the poor. 

Versailles! Where next? To the Académie. 
Crimson and gold, and glorious, gushing sounds ; 
a regal presence, beauty, dream, la danse, wreath, 
perfume, rapture, and so ends the scene. 


NOD POT 


THE 


BY WILLIAM H. 


Tue ice-crown of Winter has melted away, 
The sunbeams are out in their golden array, 
The snow on the path of the waters so free 
Has glided in foam to the caves of the sea. 


A breeze is abroad with a whisper as sweet 

As a voice from the south that would gladden and greet, 
And bring from the gardens of sunlight and flowers 

A breath of that clime as a token to ours 


And soon will the leaves of the forest appear, 

And the green branches wave in the bright atmosphere, 
And far distant mountains, that limit the eye, 

In blue mantles gleam through the haze of the sky. 


rrr 


COMING 


OF SPRING. 


HOLCOMBE. 


Then, like a fresh picture, the meadows around 
Will start into bloom, and the rivulet’s sound 
Come forth from the herbage that tangles its brim— 
The olden, unceasing, melodious hymn. 


The buds of the morn will be crystaled in dew, 

But spread their sweet bosoms at noon to the view ; 
The white clouds will garnish, not darken the day, 
And sunshine to starlight fade gently away. 


The Spirits of Beauty, whose footprints we see 
In roses and lilies impressed on the lea, 
Will linger around us, and kindly impart 


The youth and the gladness of Spring to the heart. 





ANSWER TO VERSES ENTITLED “ENVY NOT THE POET’S LOT.” 


BY AMELIUS WATSON KIPPEN 


Wuy envy not the Poet's lot? 
Upon this earth, oh! can there be 
A joy more bright or pure of thought 


Than gleams in soul-fraught poesy ? 


He knoweth joys undreamt by those 
W hose souls are of the dust they tread— 
Who toil through their brief day of woes, 
To earth and its dull passions wed. 


But to his visions of delight 
There is so bright a halo given, 

His soul o’ermounts her earthly night, 
And tastes before the joys of heaven. 


And if a pensive shadow flit} 

Across his brow, deem ye not thence 
It is earth’s petty griefs that sit 

Upon his soul’s ethereal sense. 


Ah no! ‘tis but the exceeding light 
Vouchsafed unto his soul to share, 
Which pains—as a young eagle’s sight 

Shrinks from the sun’s meridian glare 


Then let mine be the Poet's lot— 
What are the world’s vain things to me? 
Her joys, her triumphs—but a blot 
Compared with soul-fraught poesy. 
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TO BLAME. 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘* Or course, both are to blame.”’ 

‘*Of course. You may always set that down 
as certain when you see two persons who have 
formerly been on good terms fall out with each 
other. For my part, I never take sides in these 
matters. I listen to what both have to say, and 
make due allowance for the wish of either party 
to make his or her own story appear most favor- 
able.’’ 

Thus we heard two persons settling a matter 
of difference between a couple of their friends, 
and it struck us at the time as not being exactly 
the true way in all cases. In disputes and dif- 
ferences, there are no doubt times when both are 
equally to blame; most generally, however, one 
party is more to blame than the other. And it 
not unfrequently happens that one party to a dif- 
ference is not at all to blame, but merely stands 
on a just and honorable defensive. The follow- 
ing story, which may or may not be from real 
life, will illustrate the latter position. 

‘Did you hear about Mrs. Bates and Mrs. 
Tarleton ?’’ said one friend to another. 

‘* No; what is the matter ?’’ 

‘* They are up in arms against each other.’ 

** Indeed; it’s the first I’ve heard of it. What 
is the cause ?”’ 

**T can hardly tell; but I know that they don’t 
speak. Mrs. Tarleton complains bitterly against 
Mrs. Bates; and Mrs. Bates, they say, is just as 
bitter against her. For my part, I've come to 
the conclusion that both are to blame.”’ 

‘‘There is ho doubt of that. I never knew a 
case of this kind where both were not to blame.”’ 

“er i.” 

‘* But don’t you know the ground of the differ- 
ence ?”’ 

‘* They say it is about a head-dress.”’ 

‘*T'll be bound dress has something to do with 
it,’’ grumbled out Mr. Brierly, the husband of one 
of the ladies, who sat reading a newspaper while 
they were talking. 

‘* My husband is disposed to be a little severe 
on the ladies at times, but you musn’t mind him. 
I never do,’’ remarked Mrs. Brierly, half sarcas- 
tically, although she looked at her husband with 
a smile as she spoke. ‘‘ He thinks we care for 
nothing but dress. I tell him it is very well for 
him and the rest of the world that we have some 
little regard at least to such matters. I am sure 
if I didn’t think a good deal about dress, he and 
the children would soon look like scare-crows.”’ 

Mr. Brierly responded to this by a ‘‘ Humph!”’ 
and resumed the perusal of his newspaper. 


, 


VOL. XXXIV.—17 


**It is said,’’ resumed Mrs. Brierly, who had 
been asked to state the cause of the unhappy dif- 
ference existing between the two ladies, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Bates received from her sister in New York 
a new and very beautiful head-dress, which had 
been obtained through a friend in Paris. Mrs. 
Tarleton wanted it very badly, and begged Mrs. 
Bates for the pattern; but she refused to let her 
have it, because a grand party was to be given by 
the Listons in a few weeks, and she wanted to 
show it off there herself. Mrs. Tarleton, how- 
ever, was not going to take ‘no’ for an answer: 
she had set her heart upon the head-dress and 
must have it. You know what a persevering 
woman she is when she takes anything into her 
head. Well, she called in almost every day to 
see Mrs. Bates, and every time she would have 
something to say about the head-dress, and ask 
to see it. In this way she got the pattern of it se 
perfectly in her mind that she was able to direct 
a milliner how to make her one precisely like it 
All unknown to Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Tarleton cam« 
to the party wearing this new style of head-dress 
which made her so angry when she discovered it, 
that she insulted Mrs. Tarleton openly, and then 
retired from the company.”’ 

‘*Ts it possible !’’ 

‘‘That, I believe, is about the truth of the 
whole matter. I have sifted it pretty closely.’’ 

‘* Well, I declare! I was at the party, but | 
saw nothing of this. I remember Mrs. Tarleton’s 
head-dress, however, very well. It certainly wa: 
very beautiful, and has become quite fashionab| 
since.”’ 

‘* Yes, and is called by some the Tarleton 
head-dress, from the first wearer of it.’’ 

‘*This no doubt galls Mrs. Bates severely 
They say she is a vain woman.”’ 

‘*It is more than probable that this circum- 
stance has widened the breach.”’ 

‘*T must say,’’ remarked the other lady, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Tarleton did not act well.”’ 

‘* No, she certainly did not. At the same time, 
I think Mrs. Bates was served perfectly right for 
her selfish vanity. It wouldn’t have hurt her at 
all if there had been two or three head-dresses 
there of exactly the pattern of hers. But ex- 
treme vanity always gets mortified, and in this 
case I think justly so.”’ 

‘* Besides, it was very unladylike to insult Mrs 
Tarleton in public.” 

‘* Yes, or anywhere else. She should hav: 
taken no notice of it whatever. A true lady, un- 
der circumstances of this kind, seems perfectly 
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unaware of what has occurred. She shuns, with 
the utmost carefulness, any appearance of an 
affront at so trivial a matter, even if she feels it.’’ 

Such was the opinion entertained by the ladies 
in regard to the misunderstanding, as some others 
called it, that existed between Mrs. Bates and 
Mrs. Tarleton. Both were considered to blame, 
and nearly equally so; but whether the parties 
really misunderstood their own or each other’s 
true position will be seen when the truth appears. 

Mrs. Bates did receive, as has been stated, a 
beautiful head-dress from a sister in New York, 
who had obtained it from a friend in Paris. The 
style was quite attractive, though neither unbe- 
coming nor showy. Mrs. Bates had her own share 
of vanity, and wished to appear at a large party 
soon to take place, in this head-dress, where she 
Although a little 
vain, a fault that we can easily excuse in a hand- 


knew it must attract attention. 


some woman, Mrs. Bates had a high sense of 
justice and right, and possessed all a lady’s true 
delicacy of feeling. 

The head-dress, after being admired, was laid 
aside for the occasion referred to. A few days 
afterwards, Mrs. ‘Tarleton, an acquaintance, drop- 
ped in. 

‘*T have something beautiful to show you,”’ 
said Mrs. Bates, after she had chatted awhile 
with her visitor. 

‘*Indeed! What is it ?”’ 

** The sweetest head-dress you ever saw. My 
sister sent it to me from New York, and she had 
it direct from a friend in Paris, where it was all 
Mine I 
yet received in the city, and I mean to wear it at 


the fashion. believe to be the only one 
Mrs. Liston’s party.”’ 
** Do let 


alive with expectation. 


me see it,’’ said Mrs. Tarleton, all 
She had an extravagant 
love of dress, and was an exceedingly vain wo- 
man. 

The head-dress was produced. 
lifted her hands and eyes. 


Mrs. Tarleton 
‘** The loveliest thing I ever saw! Let me try 
it on,’’ she said, laying off her bonnet and taking 
the head-dress from the hands of Mrs. Bates. 
“o- i I never looked so well in 
anything in my life,’’ she continued, viewing her- 
‘*IT wish I could beg it from 
you; but that I haven't the heart to do.’’ 

Mrs. Bates smiled and shook her head, but 
made no reply. 


is sweet! 


self in the glass. 


‘** Here, you put it on, and let me see how you 
look in it,’’ went on Mrs. Tarleton, removing the 
cap from her own head and placing it upon that 

‘Beautiful! How well it 
You must let me have the pattern. 
Two 


of her friend. be- 
comes you! 
We can wear them together at the party. 


will attract more attention than one.’’ 


‘I am sorry to deny you,’’ replied Mrs. Bates, 
‘* but I think I shall have to be alone in my glory 
this time.”’ 

** Indeed, you 
Bates. 


must let me have the pattern, 


Mrs. I never saw anything in my life 
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that pleased me so much, nor anything in which 
I looked so well. I have been all over town for 
a head-dress without finding anything I would 
wear. If you don’t let me have one like yours, I 
do not know what I will do. Come now, say 
yes, that is a dear.’’ 

But Mrs. Bates said no as gently as she could. 
It was asking of her too much. She had set her 
heart upon appearing in that head-dress as some- 
thing new and beautiful, and could not consent to 
share the distinction, especially with Mrs. Tarle- 
ton, for whom, although a friend, she entertained 
not the highest esteem, and for the reason that 
Mrs. Tarleton had rather a vulgar mind, and 
lacked a lady’s true perceptions of propriety. 

‘* Well, I must say you are a selfish woman,”’ 
returned Mrs. Tarleton, good-humoredly, and 


cal 


you a bit of harm to let me have the pattern, and 


yet meaning what she said. wouldn’t do 
would gratify me more than I can tell.”’ 

**T’ll tell you what I will do,’’ said Mrs. Bates 
to this, with a reluctant effort that was readily 
perceived by her visiter, ‘*I will give you the 
head-dress and let you wear it, as long as you 
seem to have set your heart so upon it.’’ 

‘*Oh no, no; you know I wouldn't do that. 


But it seems strange that you are not willing for 


us to wear the same head-dress.”’ 

The indelicate pertinacity of her visitor an- 
noyed Mrs. Bates very much, and she replied to 
this rather more seriously than she had before 
spoken. 

** The fact is, 


head-dress is one that cannot fail to attract atten- 


Mrs. Tarleton,’’ she said, ‘‘ this 


tion. I have several very intimate friends, be- 
tween whom and myself relations of even a closer 
kind exist than have yet existed between you and 
me. If I give you the pattern of this cap and 
the privilege of wearing it with me for the first 
time it is seen in this city, these friends will have 
just cause to think hard of me for passing them 
by. This is a reason that would inevitably pre- 


vent me from meeting your wishes, even if I 


were indifferent about appearing in it myself 
alone.’’ 

‘*T suppose I must give it up, then,’’ said Mrs. 
Tarleton, in a slightly disappointed tone. 

‘* As I said before,’’ returned Mrs. Bates, ‘‘ I 
wil] defer the matter entirely to you. You shall 
have the head-dress and I will choose some other 
one.”’ 

‘*Oh no; I couldn’t think of such a thing,”’ 
returned Mrs. Tarleton. ‘‘ That is more than I 
ought to ask or you to give.”’ 

‘*It is the best I can do,’’ Mrs. Bates said, 
with a quiet smile. 

‘* Sister,” 


Mrs. Tarleton, on returning 


you can’t imagine what a sweet head- 


said 
home, ‘* 
dress Mrs. Bates has just received from Paris 


through her sister in New York. It is the most 


unique and beautiful thing I ever saw. I tried 
hard for the pattern, but the selfish creature 


wouldn’t let me have it. She is keeping it for 
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the Listons’ party, where at will be the edmira- 
tion of every one.’’ 

** What is it like ?”’ 

‘* Oh, I can’t begin to describe it. It is alto- 
I wish now I had asked her to 
let me bring it home to show it to you.’’ 

‘*T wish you had. 
and get it for me.’’ 

‘*T believe I will call in again to-morrow. 
Perhaps she will have thought better of it by that 
time, and changed her mind. At any rate, if not, 
I will ask her to let me bring it home and show 
it to you.”’ 

This was done. Mrs. Bates did not object to 
letting Mrs. Tarleton take the head-dress and 
show it to her sister, for she had the fullest con- 
fidence that she would not do anything with it 


gether novel. 


You must go there again 


that she knew was against her wishes, which had 
been clearly expressed. 

The sister of Mrs. Tarleton was in raptures 
with the head-dress. 

‘*It is right down mean and selfish in Mrs. Bates 
not to let you have the pattern,’’ she said. ‘‘ What 
a vain woman she must be. I always thought 
better of her.’’ 

** So did I. 

‘‘If I were you,’’ remarked the sister, ‘‘ I 
would have it in spite of her. It isn’t her pattern, 
that she need pretend to hold it so exclusive. It 
is a Paris fashion, and anybody else may get it 
She has no property in it.’’ 
No, of course not.’’ 


, 


But this shows what she is.’ 


just as well as she. 

‘** Then while you have the chance, take it to 
Madame Pinto and get her to make you one ex- 
actly like it.’’ 

‘*T have a great mind to do it; it would serve 
her perfectly right.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t hesitate a moment,’’ urged the 
‘* At the last party, Mrs. Bates managed 
to have on something new that attracted every 
I wouldn’t 


sister. 


one and threw others into the shade, 
let her have another such triumph.”’ 

Thus urged by her sister, Mrs. Tarleton yielded 
to the evil counsel, which was seconded by her 
own heart. The head-dress was taken to Ma- 
dame Pinto, who, after a careful examination of 
it, said that she would make one exactly similar 
for Mrs. Tarleton. After charging the milliner 
over and over again to keep the matter a profound 
secret, Mrs. Tarleton went away and returned 
the head-dress to Mrs. Bates. It had been in her 
possession only a couple of hours. 

Mrs. Pinto was a fashionable milliner and dress- 
maker, and was patronized by the most fashion- 
able people in the city, Mrs. Bates among the 
rest. The latter had called in the aid of this wo- 
man in the preparation of various little matters 
of dress to be worn at the party. Three or four 
days after Mrs. Tarleton’s visit to Mrs. Pinto 
with the head-dress, Mrs. Bates happened in at 
the milliner’s, who, during their consultation, 
about various little matters of dress, drew the 
lady aside, saying—‘‘ I’ve got something that I 
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know I can venture to show you. It’s for the 
party, and the loveliest thing you ever saw.”’ 

As she said this she took from a box a fac- 
simile of Mrs. Bates’ own beautiful head-dress, 
and held it up with looks of admiration. 

‘*Isn’t it sweet ?’’ she said. 

‘*It is the most beautiful head-dress I ever 
saw,’’ replied Mrs. Bates, concealing her sur- 
prise. ‘* Who is it for?’ 

‘* It’s a secret, but I can tell you. 
Tarleton.”’ 

‘“Ah! Where did she get the pattern ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know; she brought it here, but said 
she couldn’t leave it for the world. I had to 
study it all out, and then make it from my recol- 
lection of the pattern.’’ 

‘* The pattern did not belong to her?’’ 

‘*Oh no. Somebody had it who was going to 
show it off at the party, she said; but she meant 
to surprise her.’’ 

‘* Have you any new patterns for head-dresses 
not chosen by the ladies who have made selec- 
tions of you for Mrs. Liston’s party ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Bates, not seeming to notice the reply of Mrs. 
Pinto. 

‘* Oh yes, ma’am, a good many ;”’ and half-a- 
dozen really handsome head-dresses were shown 


It is for Mrs. 


—none, however, that pleased her half so well as 
the one she was about throwing aside. She suit- 
ed herself from the assortment shown her, and 
directed it to be sent home. 

Mrs. Bates felt justly outraged at the conduct 
of Mrs. Tarleton, but she did not speak of what 
had taken place, except to one or two very inti- 
mate friends and to her husband. The evening 
of the party at length arrived. Mrs. Tarleton 
was there a little earlier than Mrs. Bates, in all 
the glory of her ungenerous triumph. The beau- 
tiful head-dress she wore attracted every eye, and 
in the admiration won by the display of her taste, 
she lost all the shame she had felt in anticipation 
of meeting Mrs. Bates, to whom her meanness 
and dishonesty would be at once apparent. 

At length she saw this lady enter the parlors 
by the side of her husband, and noticed with sur- 
prise that her head-dress was entirely different 
from the one she wore. ‘The truth flashed across 
her mind. Mrs. Pinto had betrayed her secret, 
and Mrs. Bates, justly outraged by what had oc- 
curred, had thrown aside her beautiful cap and 
selected another. 

Now Mrs. Bates was a woman whom Mrs, 
Tarleton would be sorry to offend seriously, be- 
cause her position in certain circles was undoubt- 
ed, while her own was a little questionable. The 
fact that Mrs. Bates had declined wearing so 
beautiful a head-dress because she had obtained 
one of the same pattern by unfair means, made 
her fear that serious offence had been given, and 
dashed her spirits at once. She was not long left 
in doubt. Before ten minutes had elapsed she was 
thrown into immediate contact with Mrs. Bates, 
from whom she received a polite but cold bow. 
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Mrs. Tarleton was both hurt and offended at 
this, and immediately after the party, commenced 
talking about it and mis-stating the whole trans- 
action, so as not to appear so much to blame as 
she really was. Mrs. Bates, on the contrary, said 
little on the subject, except to a few very intimate 
friends, and to those who made free to ask her 
about it, to whom she said, after giving fairly the 
cause of complaint against Mrs. Tarleton—‘‘ I 
spoke to her coldly because I wished our more 
intimate acquaintance to cease. Her conduct was 
unworthy of a lady, and therefore I cannot and 
will not consider her among my friends. No 
apologies, if she would even make them, could 
change the wrong spirit from which she acted, or 
make her any more worthy of my confidence, 
esteem or love.’”’ 

** But you will surely forgive her?’’ said one. 

‘* The wrong done to me I am ready enough to 
forgive, for it is but a trifling matter; but the 
violation of confidence and departure from a truly 
honest principle, of which she has been guilty, I 
cannot forgive, for they are not sins against me, 
but against Heaven’s first and best laws.’’ 

But this did not satisfy some. Persons calling 
themselves mutual friends strove hard to recon- 
cile what they were pleased to call a misunder- 
standing, in which ‘‘ both were to blame.’’ But 
To their interference, Mrs. Bates 
usually replied—‘‘ If it will be any satisfaction 
to Mrs. Tarleton to be recognized by me and 


it availed not. 


treated kindly and politely in company, I will 
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most cheerfully yield her all that; but I cannot 
feel towards her as heretofore, because I have 
been deceived in her, and find her to be governed 
by principles that I cannot approve. We can 
never again be on terms of intimacy.”’ 

But it was impossible to make some under- 
stand the difference between acting from principle 
and wounded pride. The version given by Mrs. 
Tarleton was variously modified as it passed 
from mouth to mouth, until it made Mrs. Bates 
almost as much to blame as herself, and finally, 
as the coldness continued until all intercourse at 
last ceased, it was pretty generally conceded, ex- 
cept by a very few, that ‘‘ both were about equally 
to blame.”’ 

The reader can now make up his own mind on 
the subject from what has been related. For our 
part, we do not think Mrs. Bates at all to blame 
in at once withdrawing herself from intimate as- 
sociation with such a woman as Mrs. Tarleton 
showed herself to be, and we consider that a false 
charity which would seek to interfere with or set 
aside the honest indignation which should always 
be felt in similar cases of open betrayal of con- 
fidence and violation of honest and honorable 
principles. 

We have chosen a very simple and common- 


‘ 


place incident upon which to ‘‘ hang a moral.’’ 
Put it is in the ordinary pursuits of business and 
pleasure where the true character is most prone 
to exhibit itself, and we must go there if we 


would read the book of human life aright. 





TO EDGAR 


A. POE. 


BY THE LYNN BARD, 


I reap thy “Song of the Raven,” Poe: 
The thrilling notes of its magic flow 
Sunk into my heart, like the summer rain 
In the thirsty earth, till it glowed again. 


When I read the first lines of that wondrous song, 
That doth to a brighter world belong, 

I said—no poet of Freedom's land 

On the summit of such a height can stand. 


*Tis a clime of supernal ether rare, 

No mortal poet can breathe and bear; 
And he must make, in his sad confusion, 
A “most lame and impotent conclusion.” 


Another verse, and I seemed to stand 
On the verge of limitless Fairy Land, 
While spirits were passing to and fro, 
And the earth lay far and dark below. 


Then I went higher, and higher still, 
O’er the summit of many a star-crowned hill, 

Through the trackless realms of immortal mind, 
Which the sons of song alone can find. 





Could I have my choice of the treasured lore 
Of classic land, I would give more 

The author of that strange song to be, 

Than of volumes of unread casuistry. 


There are hearts so cold they may never feel 
The thrilis which the harp’s fine strings reveal; 
But while my life’s warm pulses flow, 


I bless thy name and thy memory, Poe. 


A thousand brilliant years may flit, 
And still that classic bird will sit, 
As he sat in the golden days of yore, 


On the bust of Pallas above the door. 


A thousand strains may rise and sink 

In the bubbles of old Castalia’s brink— 

But thy lay shall float by Song’s bright shore, 
On the countless tides of “ Evermors.” 


And many a heart in this dark, cold world, 
From its throne of sweet affection hurled, 
As it cons that strange, wild ballad o’er, 
Will sigh for its own loved, lost Lenore. 
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Tere needs a vast deal of kindly philosophy 
to live in a country where property is infinitely 
subdivided by law, as well as constantly changing 
We 
Americans ought to be the most prudent people 


hands by the fluctuation of circumstances. 


in the world, but unfortunately we are anything 
Habits and means are continually at war ; 
habits of expense struggling with poverty, habits 


else. 


of economy made to seem and to be meanness, 
or changed into the wildest and most selfish ex- 
Every- 
body aspires to everything, and this limitless 


travagance by the acquisition of wealth. 


competition, which is a blessing when properly 
understood, becomes a curse when it is suffered 
to induce a universal restlessness, making content 
a thing unknown among us. 
angry and envious repining, and wasted lives and 


Ceaseless labor, 


broken hearts, are the consequence in one class ; 
while almost equally painful effort, pride, selfish- 
ness and hardness of heart are too apt to charac- 
Every day’s experience teems 
We will select 


terize the other. 
with examples of these errors. 
an instance from the mass. 

Mary Foster married very young and very 
well, though her father, a wealthy merchant, was 
not quite satisfied with the bridegroom’s pecuniary 
condition. He himself beginning with nothing, 
and having been educated in habits of great eco- 
nomy, had acquired a large fortune, and with it 
the very highest appreciation of the blessings of 
money. Mr. Lindley was a young lawyer in 
good practice, belonging to a wealthy family, and 
sanguine in his anticipations of fame and fortune 
at the bar. But his income was as yet precarious, 
and Mr. Foster would have been better pleased if 
the marriage had been deferred until something 
solid had been acquired to begin upon. He was 
very indulgent, however, and could not bear to 
see a cloud on Mary’s brow; so he gave her a 
handsome outfit, and the young couple com- 
menced housekeeping in a style scarcely inferior 
to that of their parents. 

Mr. Foster did not live to realize the half mil- 
lion which was the goal of his ambition, and when 
his estate came to be settled, and the property 
divided among a large family and a young second 
wife, for whom he provided handsomely, the por- 
tion of each child was but small in comparison 
with their habits. Lindley began to look a little 
grave when he found his wife’s fortune so far less 
than he had anticipated. His father’s family 
were living to the extent of their means, and 
therefore little likely to have any surplus ; and he 
was talking very seriously of reform and retrench- 
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ment, when he himself, in the prime of his days, 
was stricken with illness, and after lingering a 
long time, died, leaving Mary, at thirty, a widow 
with five children. 

Retrenchment now began in earnest, although 
it was far short of what it should have been. 
Six persons were to be supported in luxury ona 
moderate income which no present 
prospect of increasing ; and this required all Mrs. 


there was 


Lindley’s management, and more than all her 
economy. She did what she could, but she still 
struggled to maintain the appearance of style, 
making all sacrifices but that of show, and every 
year saw the struggle more and more difficult. 
A smaller house, fewer servants, less expensive 
dress, came down to a very small house, one 
servant, and dress that allowed no fashionable 
visiting—that is to say—to a style, which, if 
adopted at first, would have saved all anxiety ; 
yet by the time the eldest son was ready to un- 
dertake business on his own account, very little 
capital was forthcoming for him to begin with. 
He was an excellent young man, however; and 
the house with which he had been several years 
as a clerk, received him as a partner on favorable 
terms, so that here seemed a gleam of sunshine. 

Fanny Lindley, the eldest girl, was largely 
endowed with the ‘‘ fatal gift of beauty,’’ and 
although beauty is too common among us to be 
often the foundation of pecuniary speculation, as 
we are told it is abroad, she happened to at- 
tract the attention of a gentleman who, coming 
home very rich from South America, thought 
he could afford to please his fancy in a wife. 
He was not very young nor very handsome, 
but he had seen something of the world, possess- 
ed a good address, and was a most attentive lover; 
so we cannot wonder that Fanny, who had felt a 
thousand times that money was 
needed to make her mother’s family perfectly 
happy, was, in time, persuaded to fancy herself 
in love too. We must do Mrs. Lindley the jus- 
tice to say that she warned her daughter against 
mistaking her feelings, and laid before her the sin 
and misery of marrying for money; and if the 
poor widow did not plead quite so earnestly for 
the truth as she might have done if her fireside 
had been wider, it was weakness and not wick- 
edness which induced her to sanction the sacri- 
fice. Fanny was so lovely ! and it seemed such 
a pity that she, who would adorn a palace, should 
be condemned to a penurious economy which 
seemed likely tc »ecome more and more strict 
and painful. 


nothing but 
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So Fanny Lindley became Fanny Winterfield 
—or rather, as we ought to say,—Mrs. Winter- 
field, since the accession of dignity that she ac- 
quired on that occasion should admonish us to be 
more respectful. An elegant house, furnished 
withont regard to expense, a carriage or two, 
plenty of servants, and a wardrobe {it for an am- 
bassadress, made no small! change in the condition 
of Mrs. Lindley’s eldest daughter, who, beautiful 
and accomplished as she was, had been accus- 
tomed for some years to look at these things only 
from a distance, with eyes that tried hard not to 
No wonder that Fanny became at 
once the supreme object of attention, admiration 
Mrs. Lindley, espe- 
glimpse of the 
she had herself 
’* she said every 


be envious. 


and quotation to her family. 
cially, was dazzled by this new 
expensive way of life in which 
been educated. ‘‘ Happy Fanny, 
day. 

** Make haste, Anne, end get the breakfast 
table out of the way, for Fanny is coming for me 
this morning te go shopping with her, and we 
look so poverty-stricken here, after her elegant 
Dresden set,’’ said Mrs. Lindley one morning. 

‘*Fanny is accustomed to our old breakfast 


’ said Anne, who was a quiet, 


things, mother,’ 
reasonable girl, and not having been brought up 
with her mother’s expensive habits, found it easier 
to conform to her situation. 

** Very true, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Lindley, ‘‘but 
contrast is everything, you know. While Fanny 
saw no other, I dare say these seemed very com- 
fortable ; now, the case is altered. At ang rate 
there is no need of thrusting these things before 
her. We ought to try to appear as well as pos- 
sible, even for her sake.”’ 

Anne sighed, and occupied herself in making 
the tiny parlors as smart as their well-worn furni- 
ture would allow. Fanny came, all radiant with 
smiles, and looking so charming in her delicate 
morning-dress that her mother was ready to fall 
down and worship her. They spent the whole 
morning in shops ef various descriptions, where 
the thousand ‘‘ unconsidered trifles” that go to 
the perfecting of an elegant establishment were 


purchased, as well as several pretty articles of 


dress for Mrs. Lindley and Anne 

** Anne,”’ said Mrs. Winterfield, as she threw 
a handsome lace pelerine over her sister's shoul- 
ders, ‘‘ I want you to look as nice as can be, for 
Mr. Winterfield is going to invite a few of his 
friends, and wished me to ask you and mother, 
and I should be mortified to death if you did not 
appear as well as anybody. We are te have 
several people from the south, and a great heiress, 
who, I dare say, is not half so pretty as you.” 

So she ran on, but tears came to Anne’s eyes. 
‘*'Was there already such a difference? Had 
Fanny begun to measure her respectability by 
such a standard ?”’ 

She thanked Fanny for the pelerine, but thought 
within herself that it would cut but a sorry figure 
over a faded silk, which was the only dress she 
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could muster for a small party. Mrs. Lindley, in 
her usual dress of black, always looked lady-like 
at least. 

The evening came, and Fanny received her 
mother and sister with her usual affection, and 
her guests with a gentle grace which delighted 
her husband. They were very gay people and 
overpoweringly drest. Anne began to think she 
might have worn her bridesmaid costume. Lace, 
velvet, diamonds—such splendor! Not much con- 
versation, to be sure, but a good deal of talk and 
some music. Miss Vinton, ‘‘ the great heiress,’ 
as Mrs. Winterfield whispered to Anne, was per- 
suaded to sing, and after giving her bouquet to 


’ 


one gentleman, her elegant downy fan to another, 
and her gloves toa third, tucking her embroidered 
kerchief in the most approved manner under the 
music-boek, and shaking the blood out of her 
hands by an upward movement not a little prac- 
tised on such oecasions, she began. Anne Lin- 
dley was observing all this, yet she started invol- 
untarily at the first burst of song. It was as if 
some very heavy person had trodden upen a dog’s 
foot. Such a note! or rather succession of notes! 
The strain grew more human after a while, and 
the bravura concluded with the usual operatic 
close, which requires the support of an orchestra 
at least. 

‘* Splendid, is it not?’’ said Fanny to her sis- 
ter. ‘‘ Miss Vinton has taken lessons of B— and 
Q— and Z— ever since she could reach an oc- 
tave. Her education has cost thousands !”’ 

Poor Fanny! she had learned the vulgar esti- 
mate, even of music. 

Anne was asked to sing, and complied with 
her usual modest self-possession, but her delicate 
pathetic songs seemed faded and insipid (to that 
company), after Miss Vinton’s. Fanny felt quite 
mortified. ‘‘ Anne was so tame,’ she said to 
her husband afterwards. ‘‘She was quite put 
down by Miss Vinton.”’ 

This evening, the first they had spent at Fan- 
ny’s with company, concluded not without its 
mortifications to Anne and her mother. There 
was a sense of estrangement which they could 
hardly account for, and which they did not men- 
tion to each other, although each felt it keenly. 
Some particulars, however, they did mention, 
though they forbore to carry eut the deductions. 

‘*T think Mr. Winterfield might have sent us 
home in the carriage, or at least sent for one, if 
he did not cheose to have out his own in the 
rain,’’ said Mrs. Lindley, as she sat with Anne 
talking over the party before what had been a 
fire. 

‘*Tt rained but little,’’ Anne said, ‘‘ and per- 
haps Mr. Winterfield did net know that it rained 
at all.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes—he knew it; for I heard him, when 
he saw Miss Vinton to the door, call for an um- 
brella, although she declared it was not necessary. 
He did not see us to the door.”’ 

‘* He considered us as belonging to the family,’’ 
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said Anne, against her conscience, for she knew 
very well that her brother-in-law’s manner be- 
spoke anything else. 

‘* Ah! my dear Anne,”’ said poor Mrs. Lindley, 
with a deep sigh, ‘‘ you must not expect Fanny 
will feel as she has done towards her own family. 
Did you notice how secretly she gave me the 
cake for the boys? It was as if she smuggled it, 
for fear her servants should see it. If it had not 
been for some such feeling, she would have sent 
a servant with it, instead of giving it to me to 
carry.”’ 

This may serve as aspecimen of the intercourse 
between Fanny and her family, after the wide 
separation of their fortunes. There had been a 
vague notion that riches, even to one member of 
the family, would prove a blessing to all; yet 
here were heart-burnings and disappointed affec- 
tion on one side, and frequent mortification and 
vexation on the other. It was not that the Lind- 
leys wished to share Mr. Winterfield’s fortune, 
or to be burdensome to him in any way; but 
that they were wholly unprepared for the dis- 
tinction which instantly arose between the rich 
and poor members of the same family. Mrs. 
Winterfield tried hard to make it otherwise, and 
resisted, as far as possible, the estranging influ- 
ences of her situation; but she had her husband 
to please, and it pleased him to make the most of 
his wealth in every way for his own gratification. 
The difference between Fanny’s appearance and 
her sister’s secretly gratified him, for he was a 
mean man, though not an essentially vicious one. 
He loved to confer a favor now and then, but it 
must be something that told. He held it to be 
miserable economy of means which allowed 
bounty or kindness to flow in a thousand scarce 
perceptible channels, increasing comfort but not 
making itself evident as bounty, like the stream 


That by a livelier green 
Betrays its silent course, itself unseen— 


And he watched Fanny very closely, lest she 
should subtract something from her own expenses 
in order to be generous to her sister. Indeed, he 
became, after a while, so wary, that, instead of 
supplying his wife with money, he desired her to 
buy whatever she wished and have the bills made 
out in full and sent to him, observing that it was 
more convenient to him to pay in checks. So 
that Mrs. Winterfield, whatever may have been 
her inclination, had no opportunity of practising 
her little self-denials which would have enabled 
her to lighten her mother's cares, and to lessen the 
too obvious difference between the condition of 
the families. With the ingenuity of real affection, 
Fanny tried another mode of making her wealth 
of some little advantage to her mother. She 
wished Mr. Winterfield to invite Anne to reside 
with them, knowing that, however reluctant Mrs. 
Lindley might be to part with her, she would not 


being aware of her husband’s foible of ostenta- 
tion, she endeavored to make the suggestion come 
from himself, and only observed how well fitted 
Anne was to grace any society, and the pity that 
she should be so secluded. Mr. Winterfield as- 
sented to all this, but remarked that young wo- 
men, after all, were none the better for being too 
much in company, and declared he had no doubt 
Anne would ‘‘cateh’’ some rich man yet. Fanny 
bit her lip, and scarce avoided expressing what 
she felt at this reply. A little reflection enabled 
her to pursue her point for her sister’s sake, and 
she changed the mode of attack, saying plainly 
that it would be a great relief to her mother if 
Anne were provided for. Mr. Winterfield made 
no reply, but seemed very much absorbed in get- 
ting at a secret drawer in his escritoire. 

‘**T do not know but poor Anne will be obliged 
to attempt giving music lessons,’’ pursued Fanny, 
determined to have an answer from her prudent 
lord. 

‘* Music lessons? the very thing !’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Winterfield; ‘‘ what a capital idea! how 
came anything so practical into your head, Fan- 
ny? ‘That will be the best possible way of get- 
ting back part of the money that your mother has 
——"’ he paused for a word, he was going to say 
‘* squandered,”? but changed it to ‘‘ lavished’’— 
‘* has lavished on her education. I will give her 
my two nieces to begin with, and they can re- 
commend her to everybody !”’ 

The practical man was so pleased with the 
plan, that he did not notice Fanny’s evident mor- 
tification at being thus promptly taken at her 
word. He lost no time in proposing it to Anne, 
saying that as his nieces must have a teacher, it 
would be necessary for heggo decide immediately. 
Thus urged, Anne, who had had some floating 
thoughts of making the effort for her mother’s 
sake, resolved upon beginning at once, and in 
spite of Mrs. Lindley’s reluctance, she com- 
menced with the two little girls the very next 
week, though her mother felt sure, to the last 
moment, that Fanny never would permit such a 
sacrifice while she was living in the greatest 
magnificence. 

Fanny wept with vexation, but she was power- 
less. Her husband had that sort of quiet, self-com- 
placent determination which walks over every- 
body else’s will without an apparent effort, and 
he held the purse-strings with so firm a hand, 
that he secured a deference that almost amounted 
to awe, from all about him. Anne felt it, per- 
haps, less than anybody, especially after she 
found she could support herself, and enjoyed the 
independence which is the natural consequence 
of that discovery. Mr. Winterfield felt her glance 
sometimes, when he said or did anything par- 
ticularly little, and she occasionally took her own 
part in a way that made him stare. 

‘*T told Fanny she might give you her purple 
mantilla,’’ said he, one day, to Anne; ‘‘she has 


hesitate if such an advantage were offered. But ¢ just received one I ordered for her from Paris.”’ 
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‘*Thank you,’’ said Anne, ‘‘ but I have no 
occasion for it.’’ 

‘*T am sure it looks 
your shawl,’’ retorted 
angrily. 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ 
shawl best.”’ 

She spoke civilly enough, but the least show 
of spirit wgs so new to Mr. Winterfield, that he 
was not a little discomposed. But a far greater 
trial of his temper was in store. A bachelor 
friend of his, just returned from South America, 
and come home, like himself, determined to enjoy 
to the uttermost the golden ingots he had collected 
there, visited frequently at his house, and there 
saw and was pieased with Anne’s elegant manners 
appearance, as well as her musical abilities, 


a great deal better than 
Mr. Winterfield, rather 
‘but I like the 


said Anne, 


and 
which were often in requisition at Mr. Winter- 
field’s. Mr. Winterfield immediately undertook 
to make a match; put on a patronizing air with 
regard to Anne, criticized her dress with a mys- 
terious, business-like face, and even presented 
her with several articles that were not second- 
hand, which he thought would improve her ap- 


pearance. The matter went on for some time 
without attracting Miss Lindley’s notice. She 


observed that her brother-in-law was disposed to 
be unusually gracious; and always wishing, for 
her sister’s sake, to be on good terms with him, 
she met him half way, and was equally obliging. 
She allowed herself to be seated with Mr. Brough- 
ton at chess or at piquet, or to be placed by his 
side in the carriage for a drive, without ever sup- 
posing anything but that she was assisting Fanny 
to be civil to her husband’s old friend. Mr. 
Broughton was to her a comfortable, dull bache- 
lor, whose florid count@ance bespoke high living, 
and whose puffy walk betrayed a rather dispro- 
portioned obesity—and nothing more. She never 
gave him a thought beyond this ordinary notice. 
But by and by Mr. Winterfield’s ‘‘ nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles’’ became too palpable, 
and Anne, waking up, saw through the whole 
game. From this time, neither artifice, argument 
nor persuasion could induce her to enter Mr. Win- 
terfield’s house at any hour of the day when the 
bachelor beau could possibly be there, and when 
he called at Mrs. Lindley’s, he never saw anybody 
but that lady herself. 

Mr. Winterfield was outrageous. He inveighed 
against Anne’s ridiculous pride, and prophesied 
it would have a fall; reproached her with the 
trouble he had thrown away upon this capital 
scheme, and even with the money he had spent 
in furtherance of it. This brought matters toa 
crisis. Anne sent back in disdain every article 
he had ever given her, and was only deterred by 
her sister’s tears and entreaties from resolving 
never to enter his house again. While things 
were in this unhappy state, Mr. Broughton made 
a rather pompous proffer of his heart and hand, 
which were civilly but decidedly declined by Miss 


Lindley. 
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This was a sad disappointment to poor Mrs. 
Lindley, who had all along cherished a hope that 
Anne would yet be induced to look with favor 
upon her wealthy suitor. Strange that a mother, 
after seeing the little happiness brought by a large 
estate to her eldest daughter, could yet covet a 
similar lot for the younger. Yet how common is 
this inconsistency ? Anne, with her spirit, her 
talent, her elegance, would make such a magni- 
ficent woman, if she were only placed in a proper 
position ? 

Anne had another suitor, far less agreeable to 
her mother, but a good deal more acceptable to 
herself; and Mrs. Lindley’s constant fear was 
that Anne would ‘‘throw herself away’’ upon 
Henry Carr. 

‘** He will never be rich,’’ Mrs. Lindley would 
say; ‘‘he buys books, he takes no interest in 
politics, and he is an enthusiast. Enthusiasts 
never make money.’ 

‘*Perhaps they need it less than other men, 
dear mother,’’ said Anne. 

‘* How so? does not everybody need money ?”’ 

“Certainly; but I have observed that those 
whose pleasures are from within—that is, I mean, 


’ 


independent of others, need less.’ 

‘* What strange ideas you have, Anne! 
anybody that is poor can be happy.”’ 

‘* Do you think Mr. Winterfield is happier than 
Henry Carr, mother ?”’ 

‘* Why—I do not know—he does not seem s0, 
certainly. But then Mr. Winterfield has so many 
cares! He is harassed to death by his agents 
and his debtors, and people about business. If it 
were not for that he has everything to make him 
happy, I am sure.”’ 

‘* Henry Carr supports his mother and sisters 
by his own unassisted efforts; yet he has more 
leisure, and, I really believe, far more enjoyment, 
than Mr. Winterfield.”’ 

‘* He has made you believe so, Anne, because 
he would persuade you to marry him.”’ 

‘* Dear mother,”’ said Anne, with emotion, ‘‘I 
will never marry him nor anybody else while I 
am necessary to your comfort.”’ 

‘* But,”’ insisted Mrs. Lindley, ‘‘ why couldn’t 
you accept Mr. Broughton, then?’ 

‘* Would it add to your comfort to have me as 
Fanny is, mother? separated from us almost as 
if she had never been one of your flock, and her- 
self daily more and more enslaved to what she, 
or her husband for her, calls her ‘ duties to society.’ 
When you are ill, who would nurse you, if I had 
a husband like Mr. Winterfield, whose selfish 
maxim, that a lady’s place is her own parlor, 
never allows Fanny even to spend a day with 
you ?”’ 

‘* Mr. Winterfield is certainly very exacting— 
but Mr. Broughton is a very different person—”’ 

** Yes—a bon vivant, with no more conversa- 
tion than an automaton ; who drinks more glasses 
of wine than he speaks words at the dinner-table. 
To hope for kindness or sympathy from such a 
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man would be madness. But, dear mother, once 
for all, I can never marry for an establishment, 
and if | ever marry at all——’’ 

‘*Tt will be Henry Carr! I thought so! and 
live in poverty all your life !’’ 

‘**T will not marry to live in poverty—lI will not 
marry while there are any fears of it; so be com- 
tent, mother, and do not urge me to leave you.” 

Anne was as good as her word. Mr. Carr’s 
sisters married, and his mother went to reside 
with one of them, but Anne still taught music and 
remained the main stay of her mother’s house- 
hold. Her eldest brother had been unfortunate, 
and obliged to begin the world anew. ‘The 
younger ones were educated as well as very nar- 
row means would allow; and they were now 
seeking employment—a search in which so many 
young men of what are called ‘‘ good families’’ 
spend months and years of depressing anxiety. 


’ 


They have a ‘‘ position’’ to support ; friends and 
relatives whose pride will be wounded by their 
adopting any profession below a certain grade; 
yet this consideration, while it serves to embar- 
rass their choice, does nothing towards providing 
them with subsistence. Old Mr. Lindley offered 
to do something for them if they would go to sea, 
but they were both averse to this, and the old 
gentleman declined interfering further in their 
fortunes. He was one of those who think it ab- 
surd for people of no property to have either 
opinions or feelings. By the aid of Mr. Carr, 
however, they at last procured tolerably eligible 
situations, and Mrs. Lindley had the satisfaction 
of seeing all her sons doing well, though with 
small prospect of the ‘‘fortune’’ for which she 
had always sighed. 

It was not long before Mr. Broughton found his 
addresses more acceptable in another quarter, and, 
as soon as he was married, Anne became againa 
visitor at Mr. Winterfield’s, but she could not but 
perceive that even. her sister felt less cordially 
towards her after this unlucky incident. Fanny 
was gradually becoming a good deal moulded by 
her husband's force of character, and she learned 
to think with him, that such pride in one situated 
as Anne was, was quite absurd. If she had been 
asked whether happiness had been the result of 
her own marriage, the question would, perhaps, 
have embarrassed her not a little; yet she would 
probably have concluded by answering in the 
affirmative, since the appliances of wealth had 
become so necessary to her that the thought of 
happiness without them scarcely entered her mind. 
Her husband treated her kindly, at least as kindly 
as was consistent with the complete merging of 
her character and wishes in his. If she had ven- 
tured upon opposition, we might have had a differ- 
ent story to tell. As it was, she believed herself 
at least ‘‘ as happy as married women generally 
are’’—a sad estimate! Can it be the true one ? 

Mrs. Winterfield had a family of daughters, 
some of whom were now growing old enough to 
begin what was technically called their ‘‘ educa- 
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tion ;’’ and governesses, and masters, and stocks, 
and braces, and all the paraphernalia of nature- 
extinguishers were in requisition to make the 
Miss Winterfields all that young ladies of large 
expectation should be. Aunt Anne was of great 
use in all these matters, although her instruc- 
tions in music, thoroughly excellent as they were, 


were not considered ‘‘stylish’’ enough for her 
nieces. Mrs. Winterfield said, ‘‘ Everybody has 
Z—— now. A young lady’s reputation as a per- 


” 


former depends upon having Z——. This was, 
of course, somewhat disadvantageous to Anne, as 
the world soon began to fancy that if her teaching 
were just what it should be, Mr. Winterfield would 
certainly allow her to instruct his daughters. 
Anne felt this, but she none the less cheerfully 
lent her aid to her sister in the care of the young 
people, who had now become her only thought. 
The children Mr. Winterfield considered as a 
part of his own dear self, and insisted that every 
thing should be sacrificed to them, so that Fanny, 
worn down and prematurely old with care and 
confinement, became almost a cipher in her own 
house. 

At thirty, and not before, Anne Lindley ven- 
tured to marry, and Mr. Winterfield took the 
opportunity to disclaim all connection with her. 
‘* Such folly—such insanity,’’ he said, in his 
sister-in-law, ‘‘ to disgrace herself by a marriage 
so decidedly beneath her—with a person not 
known in society !”? 
off all intercourse with her sister, and but for 
shame’s sake would have extended the proscrip- 
tion to the rest of the family. Fanny, no longer 
the Fanny of former years, made no resistance to 
this decree, and, more and more absorbed in her 
own affairs, or rather those of her husband and 
children, seldom saw even her mother. 

But Mr. Winterfield, although, as he often 


sé 


He charged Fanny to break 


boasted, he was his ‘‘ own insurer,’’ and although 
he always seemed to think himself raised above 
all the ills of life, found his beloved thousands 
inefficient to resist the intrusion of disease. His 
afiairs calling him to South America, he was 
there seized with a fever, and died after a short 
illness. His remains were brought home, and 
laid in the earth with so much pomp that it seem- 
ed a pity he could not have witnessed the cere- 
mony. ‘The mourning, too, was of the most pro- 
found kind. Such loads of crape and bombazine 
as bespoke the desolation of that household! 
Even the Italian greyhound, that was the bosom- 
companion of Miss Isidora, had his blue ribbon 
exchanged for a black one, and the new letter- 
paper ordered for the occasion was imbued with 
grief to the depth of half an inch. 

But the will! It was a singular one, though 
perhaps not inconsistent with the character ot 
Mr. Winterfield. His immense estate was left 
entirely to his three daughters, who, the testator 
was certain, would provide properly for their 
mother ! 
clude Fanny’s family, since Mr. Winterfield, if 


This was undoubtedly a device to ex- 
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he had made any provision for his widow, could 
not in decency have made less than a handsome 
one, and he feared that Fanny might, even after 
all his tuition, have been disposed to share it in 
some measure with her relatives. 

By the present arrangement all such fear was 
excluded. The daughters had been brought up 
in the most intense selfishness, and from the time 
they were made acquainted with the tenor of their 
father’s will, their extravagance knew no bounds. 
The elder ones were soon emancipated from all 
control of their mother, and contrived to make 
her very bread bitter by their undutiful conduct. 
Fanny, whose character had been crushed under 
the iron rule of Mr. Winterfield, ceased to at- 
tempt the regulation of affairs, and the three girls 
became, in succession, the prey of dissolute for- 
tune-hunters. The great house, the scene of 
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Fanny’s first splendor, was sold, with all its rich 
furniture, and she who had once exulted in being 
its mistress, was without a home. Now was the 
time for Henry Carr, the ‘‘ enthusiast,’’ who 
never was and never will be rich, to open his 
doors to his wife’s sister, and make her an honor- 
ed member of his family, with the mere chance 
of a pittance from her graceless daughters. He, 
who never had an expensive piece of furniture in 
his house, could afford to be generous, and his 
wife, whose dress was noted for its extreme sim- 
plicity, always found the wherewithal to clothe 
some who were less fortunate than herself. Mrs. 
Lindley’s family learned at last to accommodate 
their wishes to their havings, and the old lady 
herself confessed, that, of all her children, not 
one had been so unfortunate as she whom they 
all once called ‘‘ Happy Fanny !” 





SPRI 


BY MISS MARY 


Tuov art hastening onward, Spring— 
Onward on a joyous wing; 
Thou dost make the forest ring 
With thy infant glee! 
With thy beauty and thy bloom, 
With thy sweetness and perfume, 
From old Winter’s cheerless gloom 
Comes wild minstrelsy. 


tirds are singing from the trees, 
Music floating on the breeze— 
Like a prince o’erlooking these 


Steps the bright sun out; 
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Smilingly he looks on earth 
Meeting there that glance of mirth— 
Freely gush the waters forth 

W ith a joyous shout. 


Spring! we love thee for thy beams, 
For thy free, rejoicing streams, 
And the spirit-stirring dreams 
Resting on thy wing: 
For thy life-reviving showers— 
For thy incense-breathing flowers, 
And thy happy laden hours, 
We will bless the Spring. 
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PENCILINGS. 


BY J. 8. FRELIGH. 


INCENSE and rosy light were pour’d 
From the golden urn of day, 
And the flash of Aurora’s chariot wheels 
Had melted the night away, 
And gilded the mountain-peaks with fire, 
Bright’ning the hill-tops and village spire. 


The sun declin’d—a hill of clouds 

Rose towering, edged with flame— 
Swift from their dark, revolving folds, 

Red lightning swiftly came, 
While ruin grim, with shadowy form, 
Drove thundering on the red-wing’d storm, 


It pass’d—the bow of peace appear’d, 
Radiant with heavenly ¢ 
An arch of glory in the east, 


lyes— 


Bending along the skies, 
Like a trail of melting splendors bright, 
Left glowing after an angel’s flight. 


It faded—at the close of day 
The broad sun sunk to rest, 
Where clouds were pencil’d in crimson bars, 
Afar in the gorgeous west, 
And the glow on the wall of heaven was bright 
As the golden portals to endless light. 


Night darken’d round—the lights were hung 
In heaven, star after star, 

Like golden lamps round the throne of God, 
In the azure vault afar— 

While the moon uprose, full orb’d and pale, 

And threw o’er the landscape a silver veil. 




















MAIZE-IN-MILK. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE SOUTH. 


BY W.GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSEE,” ETC. 


(Continued from page 152.) 


Anp never did a Christmas morning dawn more 
cheerily on human eyes than did this, so much 
looked for at ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk,’’ in St. Mathews. 
The harmony of heart within, seemed to lend its 
aspect to the outer world; and though at sunrise 
a heavy white frost lay upon the fields and woods, 
yet the day was sweetly mild and the atmosphere 
vigorous and bracing. The song birds are seldom 
forest birds. They fly to the shelter and counte- 
nance of man, from the deep thickets where the 
hostile vermin keep shelter. Perhaps there is an 
intellectual consciousness which they feel that 
the human is the most justly appreciative audi- 
ence. So, the smaller birds of game harbor only 
in the neighborhood of fields which are cultivated 
by man, not for the reason assigned by M. Cha- 
teaubriand, but simply because these furnish most 
readily the food which they desire ; and because, 
here, also, in the neighborhood of human habita- 
tions, they are less likely to fall victims to the 
prowling owl and fox or the vigilant hawk. Now 
the proprietors of ‘* Maize-in-Milk’’ had, from 
time immemorial, been disposed to acknowledge 
the confidence which the feathered tribes thus tacit 
ly seemed to repose in their forbearance ; and, inthe 
immediate proximity of the homestead, no hostile 
gun was permitted to ruffle a bird’s feathers. The 
song-birds laughed merrily at noon-tide and morn- 
ing in the roof-tree, and had no apprehension, and 
the partridge led her young along the roadside, 
skirting the hedge of box and myrtle, having no 
fear of being thought a trespasser. Our Christ- 
mas morning, on the present occasion, was par- 
ticularly distinguished by these free forest visitsrs, 
who came about the habitation, to the great de- 
light of the guests, as if they not only were dis- 
posed to assert their privileges, but as if they 
knew that the season was one for Sunday clothes 
and merry-making. When poor old Kinsale rose, 
therefore, some time before the sun, and before 
any other of the household—for old age requires 
fewer hours for sleep than youth—very sweet and 
pleasant was the sight that greeted his aged eyes. 
Sitting in the great massive porch of the building, 
which faced the south, a wide lawn spread out 
before him covered with green trees. These were 
of the various sorts of oak and orange, with a 
sprinkling of laurel and other trees, most of which 
were aged like himself, but showing far greater 
proofs of vigor. Their heavy tops were populous 


cities of song birds. Here the red-bird flourished, 
with his crimson tufts, satisfied with his glorious 
plumage and his brief but complacent note. Here 
was the imperial mock-bird, one of which, well 
known to the household, and fed with crumbs by 
the children—old Puck—very soon discerned a 
stranger in the portico, and was sending forth a 
short, sharp and qverulous inquiry, which might 
be translated, ‘‘ and who are you, my good fel- 
low? and what do you want?’’ But, though 
pleased with the familiarity of the bird—for if 
there be anything which age most loves, it is 
society—old Kinsale was not the person to invite 
them by his presence. The summer of childhood 
is always most effectual, and, failing to conciliate 
the suspicions of old Puck, who hopped off at his 
call to one of his remotest twigs,—the old man 
turned his attention upon the great trees of the 
park, and finally, beyond them, to the open fields. 
It was the policy of the proprietor of ‘‘ Maize-in- 
Milk”’ to maintain about his household, as much 
of the aspect of spring and freshness as he could. 
His fields on the right were accordingly covered 
with a vigorous growth of wheat, which, in his 
hands, was a crop of respectable production for 
Carolina. While his less considerate neighbors 
were satisfied to get but eight bushels of this 
luxuriant grain from the average acre, he, by 
skilful dressing, and the free use of lime, con- 
trived to extract nearly thrice that quantity. On 
the opposite side was to be seen a broad tract of 
rye, green and growing, while bevond, on every 
hand, spread a wall of thickly wooded copse and 
forest, by which each of his fields was girdled, and 
through which lay pleasant walks and openings to 
the corn and cotton fields still farther distant. The 
settlements at ‘* Maize-in-Milk,”’ standing upon 
a hill, gave a very extensive view on every side. 
Looking from the rear of the dwelling, the eye 
might discern, a few miles off, the great gray tops 
of the cypress that looked forth from the dark 
recesses of the swamp. For these objects old 
Kinsale had an eye. They had herbored the 
aged man in the revolution from some of his tory 
neighbors. 

But he was not suffered long to indulge in his 
solitary survey. Socn the children came skip- 
ping forth, Tom, Dick and Harry, each clamoring 
with new discoveries. Santa Claus visits us in 
the south, too, but under no such Dutch appella- 
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tion. We do not confound the day of St. Nicho- 
las with that of Christmas, though we distinguish 
them, in the old houses, by similar customs bor- 
rowed, however, from our English ancestry. 
With us, the good genius of the nativity, in a 
merely social point of view, is good old Father 
Christmas himself. The benevolent old gray- 
beard makes his presents to the children, under 
this more seemly appellation. And the urchins 
are very well accustomed to look for his coming. 
They hang their stockings in the chimney-place, 
each with a sprig of ivy, or cassina, or holly, or 
sumach, either or all, in tribute to the venerable 
visitor. These he withdraws, and leaves in place 
of them such gifts as he deems best suited to the 
character and the deserts of his protegé. To 
some of these a bunch of hickories conveys a 
rebuke and threat, which by no means makes the 
coming of Father Christmas a merry one. 

Our lads and lasses at ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk’’ had 
done their best to merit, or, at all events, to receive 
ancient patron. ‘Tom had 
hung his new boots, the first pair that had ever 


the bounties of the 


embraced his ankles, upon sticks pendant over 
the fender. 
occupied a chair fronting the fire-place, with one 


Dick more ambitious of favor, had 


or more suits of clothes, hat and shoes included, 
from each of which, capable of holding them, 
might be seen the protruding green and red of the 
sumach and the holly. Dick, 
his breeches, had put his cap, shoes and stockings. 
The girls had also made provision for their guest. 
The tiny stockings of dear little Rose were placed 
conspicuously not to escape attention, while Mary 
Butler, Susan Bond and Bessy Clinton, had set 
their nice white baskets, beautifully dressed with 
flowers mingled with holly, on different sides of 
the fire-place in their chamber. 

And now came forth the boys, each bounding 


without pockets to 


tumultuously with his treasure, which had come 
They had all slept 
with an eye open, eager to see what sort of visage 
the old man would put o 
him, a big man, in a sort of white over-all or 


with the dawn of Christmas. 
Dick swears he saw 


shirt, with a great basket on his arm, a great pair 
of horns on his head, and a long beard, like moss, 
hanging to his knees. ‘Tom thinks he saw him, 
but is of opinion that he had on petticoats, and 


looked something like his mamma; while little 
Harry slept through it all 
can only say that when asked what they saw, 
Bessy Clintonand Mary Builer smiled knowingly, 
but said nothing; while dear little Rose insists 
that Father Christmas was a big lady like her 


As for the girls we 


own mamma. 
But for their gifts !—Old Kinsale had the first 
sight of these. ‘The treasures of each were spread 
before him, and he was called upon to decide on 
their value. ‘T’om emptied his boots to display a 
pair of spurs, a buck-handled knife and very 
pretty flagelet ; with all of which he seemed very 
wellcontented. Dick held himself quite as lucky 
with one small qualification. His trophies were, 
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a knife also, but smaller than that of Tom’s, a bag 
of marbles, an India-rubber ball, a bilboketch, or 
cup and ball, a joint-snake, and a bunch of hickory 
switches. There was something in every pocket 
or receptacle among his clothes, from which the 
holly sprig had been taken. Little Harry was 
quite satisfied with certain toys that leapt like 
frogs, barked like dogs, or rolled and grunted like 
hogs. He was also indulged in a tipsy Turk, 
with his chibouque, manufactured in papier mache 
The gifts of Father Christmas to the girls were 
in less doubtful taste. Dear little Rose had her 
toys, it is true; but Bessy Clinton found in her 
basket a beautifully bound copy of the common- 
prayer and a fine ladies’ gold watch. A single 
sentence written in antique characters, evidently 
by King Christrmasse himself, warned her to use 
the first gift properly that she might not lose the 
value of the second. Mary Butler had a ring 
with the initials of Bessy Clinton. Susan Bond 
was not forgotten. Her tribute of holly disap- 
peared, and a very pretty musical-box, with a 
handsome set of chess-men, and a beautiful copy 
of Pilgrim’s Progress, remained in place of it. 
The ancient sire had chosen judiciously. He 
knew the tastes of all parties and their deserts 
too. They were all satisfied equally with his 
liberality and justice ; and, in their satisfaction 
with their treasures, the great gun was almost 
forgotten. Its sharp and loud report routed the 
rest of the sleeping household, and each urchin, 
lying in wait, made the house ring again as the 
several members came forth, with ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas, papa! Merry Christmas, mamma!’’ ‘‘ I’ve 
caught you,—I’ve caught you!’’ And this led to 
a new distribution of gifts. Father Christmas 
had done his duty, but the ordinary sire of the 
household must do his—and the mother and the 
sister and all ;—and the custom did not confine 
these claims to the children, but extended to th 
house-servants, none of whom forgot that the ad- 
vent of Father Christmasse, gave them claims 
upon massa and missis, which were to be urged 
early in the morning with vociferous cries, as soon 
as they should show their faces. 

Before this rout had well subsided, the girls, 
Bessy Clinton, Mary Butler and Susan Bond, 
were busy at another and equally essential part 
of the ceremonies of the season. Each had a pile 
of eggs before her, and there were huge bowls 
and dishes spread out, and great vessels of sugar 
and a decanter of wine ; and the eggs were bro- 
ken, the whites emptied into the dish, the yolks 
into the bowl, and Susan Bond, seizing upon the 
bowl, began to beat away with a spoon like mad, 
stirring in every now and then a modicum o! 
sugar with the yolks, till they lost their golden 
hue, and put on one more silvery and less rich 
At the same time, our Bessy Clinton, even more 
busy, and at the more laborious process, was 
beating the white and mucilaginous portions ot 
the egg intoa thick foam of such final consistency 
that she could turn the vessel upside down with- 
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out losing a drop of the commodity. This was 
the standard point, which, once attained, the yolk 
and white were again to be united, the wine was 
to embrace the two in its ardent grasp, and the 
whole was then fit for the palate of Father Christ- 
masse himself, the King of the Feast. This is 
egg-nogg—a noggin of which is the necessary 
preface to a Christmas breakfast, after the old 
fashion in Carolina. This discussed, and break- 
fast followed, ample and various as the preceding 
day ; and then all parties sallied forth, in several 
groups, to ride, toramble and to hunt. ‘Two or 
three of the young men, taking Tom Openheart 


“along with them, and calling up the hounds, set 


off to chase the deer. Numerous drives on the am- 
ple estate of “* Maize-in- Milk”’ promised abundant 
sport. Weshall not follow the hunters, but con- 
tent ourselves with saying that their efforts were 
rewarded with a fine fat doe and a monstrous 
wild cat, four feet from snout to tail, inclusive, 
that made famous play with hounds and hunters, 
and was only caught after three hours’ running 
and doubling, and a most terrific fight. 

Meanwhile, breakfast scarcely over at Maize-in- 
Milk, a new collection of shining faces appeared 
about the porch of the dwelling, in waiting for 
the appearance of ‘‘ old maussa’’ without. These 
were the field negroes, under the lead of ancient 
Enoch, including those not only of the plantation 
proper, but those also who had just been bought 
of the Butler estate. The household servants, as 
we have already hinted, had made sure of their 
‘** Christmas’’ as soon as the family budged out of 
their several chambers. And such a chorus of 
cries and salutations! Such a happy variety of 
voices in-the same monotonous chaunt of ‘‘ Mer- 
rie Chrystmasse.”’ There were voices of lame, 
halt and blind ; beginning with old Dolly, a white- 
headed matron of ninety-three, whose memory 
was a complete chronicle of the revolutionary 
warfare. Blind and deaf, she sat between her 
great, great grand-children, on the steps of the 
porch, and shook her palsied head, with a feeble 
chirrup, which was drowned inthe more vigorous 
burden of a hundred more, whose lungs deferred 
but little to her weight of years. And there was 
Binah, the mute, and Tony, the one-armed, and 
Polly the half-witted, and Diana, the rheumatic, 
and a dozen more of both sexes, whom the master 
only knew as dependents for whom he had to 
provide, and who were of more trouble and ex- 
pense to him than thrice their number of the rest. 
But of this, our excellent proprietor did not com- 
plain. Indeed, these poor creatures were par- 
ticular objects of his attention. He was content 
to take the evil with the good, and he regarded 
these old heir-looms as so many subjects of his 
father, who, having served their time faithfully, 
deserved to be protected and provided for during 
the future, in consideration of the past. There 
was no discharging the operative the moment he 
ceased to be useful. 

And such a clamor as was raised, as our Col. 
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Openheart came forth at the head of his guests, 
as if his benevolence was now to be assailed by 
storm. The jaws of eighty or more were instantly 
unclosed upon him; and ‘‘ God bless you, maus- 
sa,’’—** Merry Christmas, old maussa,’’—*‘* How 
all is, dis merrie Christmas ?’’—‘‘ Hoping you 
live tousand merry Christmas more,’’—‘‘ And 
all de chillans.’’ These were some few of the 
burdens of their common song. Some had it in 
rhyme, borrowed probably from the school-boys : 


“ Christmas come but once de year, 
Da’s wha’ mak’ we come up yer (here).” 
Or, 
“ Enty dis da Christmas come? 
Yer’s de nigger look for some !” 
Or, 
“ Merrie Christmas, maussa, for true, 
Yow’ ole niggers pray for you;” 
And, from another voice. as if by way of chorus, 


“Gee ’um only you good cheer, 
An’ you'll hab de happy New Year.” 


For this scene our excellent proprietor had been 
accustomed to prepare. In this respect he fol- 
lowed the example of his ancestor, and, indeed, 
of most of the very old native proprietors. <A sort 
of pedlar’s variety was produced from a huge case, 
which had been brought up from the city a few 
days before. To some were given knives and 
scissors ; caps, shawls and handkerchiefs. Others 
had hatchets, razors, tobacco, and cases of pins 
and needles. Some chose cotton or wool cards, 
—for most of the negro women of character on a 
plantation, carry on some little domestic manu- 
factures of their own ; and others were quite con- 
tent with queer clumsy toys, and great grinning 
masques, with which they could amuse or frighten 
the more simple of their own or of neighboring 
plantations. Money is seldom given, never by a 
judicious proprietor, as it is sure to be spent per- 
niciously at some neighboring groggery. 

This distribution of Christmas presents occu- 
pied an hour or more. In some instances, but 
not often, and only when Col. Openheart could 
trust the good sense of the recipient, he was per- 
mitted to choose his article for himself. They 
all withdrew, more or less satisfied—their greasy, 
grinning faces doing ample justice, by their ex- 
pression, to the bounty of the master, and the 
fullness of the hogmeat upon which they had been 
feasting for a week past. 

Lawyer Skinflint was not satisfied with the 
spectacle he witnessed. He thought it a mode 
of spoiling them. They would always expect 
such favors. It invited familiarity. It would 
provoke jealousy among themselves. It would 
be productive of many other mischiefs which we 
shall not mention. ‘To all these Col. Openheart 
opposed evasive answers only. It was not the 
season for discussion, nor was he, in his old age, 
} to discuss or doubt the propriety of a practice 
{ which his grandfather and father had pursued 
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before him without being thought worse persons 
than their neighbors. The excellent lawyer only 
ceased his pleadings with the appearance of the 
ladies in the portico, when he addressed himself 
with a benignant smile to Mrs. Openheart, and, 
after a few studied phrases about the day, turned 
to play the gallant with lovely Bessy Clinton; a 
new réle which seemed by no means native. 

The horses were now in readiness, the carriage 
and barouche. All parties were preparing to go 
forth. Col. Whitfield, with his wonted prompt- 
ness, offered his services to Mrs. Openheart and 
Mrs. Whipple for a drive ; while Misses Whipple 
and Jones, failing to persuade Bessy Clinton, 
Mary Butler and Susan Bond from the saddle to 
the barouche, very civilly offered to take up good 
old father Kinsale. Having ascertained how 
Bessy Clinton went, the lawyer determined to 
engage also in equestrianship, though really in- 
clining, by reason of his peculiar physique, to the 
cushions ; and he, Col. Openheart, Mr. Bond and 
the two boys, became the companions of the three 
girls, and were soon mounted upon the liveliest 
and pleasantest pacers in the whole parish. It 
was a day for horseback, and the ‘‘righte mer- 
rie’’ cavalcade dashed at once up the highway for 
a mile ; then, turning aside, proceeded to pay an 
annual visit, in especial, to the old fort, overlook- 
ing the river, remarkable for its local traditions ; 
where you may yet see the proofs of the devil’s 
presence, in one of his ancient frolics, in the 
tracks of his tail and carriage wheels—a legend 
which, at some future and convenient season, 
we shall have to put in print. The description 
of the scenery along the route taken by aur party 
we must reserve for the same occasion. Enough 
to say of it that it harmonized admirably with the 
bracing air, the calm, generous sunshine, and the 
rapid but easy motion of the horses. All parties 
were delighted—eyes were in a glow, cheeks 
were brightly flushed, and even our lawyer, who 
kept his horse neck-and-neck, like a young gal- 
lant, with that of Bessy Clinton, talked of nothing 
but purling brooks, green leaves and love in a 
cottage the whole way. ‘The sweet, gentle- 
hearted girl heard him with respectful kindness, 
and answered without hesitation or reserve. She 
had no suspicions of his gallantry, to put her on 
her reserves; and all things might have gone, 
with him, ‘‘as merry as a marriage bell,’’ but 
for a slight incident which happened on the route. 

Dashing suddenly into the main road, on their 
way back to ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk,’’ they came unex- 
pectedly upon another party, the sight of which 
kindled the eyes equally of Col. Openheart and 
Bessy Clinton. ‘‘ Why, Bessy,’’ said the Colonel, 
** that is Mrs. Berkshire’s carriage, surely. What 
brings her from the city?’’ The words were 
scarcely spoken, when the head of a young man 
was thrust forth from the carriage, which was in 
front, and suggested a new conclusion to our 
worthy proprietor of ‘‘ Maize-in-milk.’’ ‘‘It is 
she, and that is her son, Fergus, just from col- 
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lege,” and, with the words, giving his horse the 
spur, our colonel dashed ahead, and was soon 
alongside of the vehicle and the persons in ques- 
tion. In another moment the carriage was stopped, 
Colonel Openheart alighted, and changing places 
with young Berkshire, the latter soon joined the 
young ladies by whom the rear was brought up. 
A handsome, tall, high-spirited young fellow was 
Fergus Berkshire. He spoke to Bessy Clinton 
as to an old acquaintance, and our lawyer watched, 
with some uneasiness, the sudden flush upon the 
cheek of the damsel as she hailed the youth’s ap- 
proach. He soon explained the motive of the 
sudden appearance of himself and mother. 

‘*The old mansion-house and estate were in 
bad condition, and something was to be done 
with it before he went to Europe. Of course,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ it is our purpose, now, to spend our 
Christmas at ‘ Maize-in- Milk.’ ”’ 

Bessy heard and answered him with undis- 
guised pleasure. 

‘* You know, Fergus,’’ she answered, ‘‘ you 


: 





are always at home with us.’ 

** We took that for granted,’’ said the youth, 
‘*though I almost feared that a three years’ ab- 
sence had caused you to forget us all.’’ 

‘* And you go so soon again ?’’ she inquired. 

‘* Yes; mother is anxious to comply with the 
earnest wishes of my poor father, whose instruc- 
tions were, that, after leaving college, I was to 
pass two years in foreign travel. We shall spend 
a couple of weeks here, with your permission, 
get our new overseer fairly under weigh, then 
proceed to the city and to New York, so that our 
preparations may be complete for sailing in the 
May packet.”’ 

He was silent and so was Bessy Clinton. A 
certain gravity which was unusual overspread her 
face. We will not trouble ourselves just now to 
ask wherefore this was so. Let it suffice, that 
from whatever source her emotion may have 
sprung, it did not make her forgetful of the cour- 
tesies ; and the introduction of the new comer 
to the rest of the company, took place selon les 
régles. Our lawyer’s share in this proceeding 
was conducted with sufficient stiffness; but it 
escaped the notice of all parties, except possibly 
young Berkshire limself; who, by the way, did 
not seem greatly to consider the presence of our 
excellent Skinflint. He soon contrived to get 
himself close beside our heroine, and on her 
bridle-hand, and they jogged along together rather 
too slowly, it would seem, for the attorney, whose 
steed had suddenly become possessed of the idea 
of going forward with all possible rapidity. An 
hour brought all parties home safely to ‘‘ Maize-in- 
Milk,”’ and after the interchange of the usual cour- 
tesies with the newly arrived, the company was 
left to dispose of itself as the several members 
pleased, until dinner time. We will but remark 
that Berkshire was the first person to emerge, 
after making his toilet, and sweet Bessy Clinton 
was the first to find him in the parlor. The per- 
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son who next entered to them was Skinflint, who 
listened demurely to the conversation of the young 
people, without taking part in it, wondering to 
himself all the while, what, in the name of com- 
mon sense, people could find to please their 
minds in the prattle about their days of child- 
hood. Fergus Berkshire and Bessy Clinton made 
much more of the theme than sour old Skinflint 
had ever made of his childhood. He, unhappily 
for himself, had never known the period. He 

yas born a man,—hard, wiry, inflexible, calcu- 
lating, selfish,—with his coat buttoned up to his 
chin, and his hard intellect busy from the first 
in stifling all his natural affections. 

Old Colonel Openheart was one of those to 
whom the every-day world would give the title 
sneeringly of a man of affectations. He was cer- 
tainly no humdrum personage. His Christmas 
dinner, for example, was not a good dinner 
merely. It was a Christmas dinner. He did 
not summon his guests to eat, simply, and to 
drink. The mere swill was not his object. The 
intellectual tastes were to be consulted, the fan- 
cies, the very superstitions, which, in the pro- 
gress of the ages would naturally accumulate 
about the practices of a people on peculiar occa- 
sions. His Christmas was a season of equal 
thanksgiving and enjoyment. There wasto bea 
natural ebullition of the feelings at such a time. 
There should be exultation. High and humble 
should equally show gratitude ; and the natural 
expression of gratitude is good humour and cheer- 
fulness. The high was to be high only in the 
exercise of an ability to make the lowly glad and 
happy; the humble was to exult in gratifications 
which showed them consciously in possession 
of bounties bestowed, in the first instance by the 
Lord of all, and intermediately by those whose 
only boast was in being able in some degree to 
follow his example in its bounties and its sympa- 
thies. Colonel Openheart strove for these objects. 
We have glimpsed at some of his household modes 
of doing this. His Christmas dinner, as it appealed 
somewhat to the superstitions and the fancies, was 
designed for this end also. And when the great 
hall was thrown open to his guests, dressed 
in a deep Gothic garment of green boughs and 
branches, sprinkled with red berries and blue, 
with candles distributed between, and a great 
oak wood fire blazing at the extremity—-with a 
stately arch of green at each end of the table, and 
one of triumphal aspect and colossal size span- 
ning its centre—the entering company felt them- 
selves transported to the old baronial domains of 
our Anglo-Norman ancestry, and their minds 
were naturally elevated with the moral senti- 
ments which grew out of their recollections of 
history. The quaint masking was not without 
its influence. The device was a homily; and 
when the head waiter made his appearance bring- 
ing in, as the first dish, the ‘‘ boar’s head,’’ done 
after the ancient Saxon method, dressed in rose- 
mary and with a huge lemon in its open mouth, 





they were all in the mood to join in chorus with 
the host, who, knife in hand, began chanting 
merrily the ancient carol :— 


* Caput api defero 
Reddens landes Domino. 
“The bore’s head in hand bring we 
With garlands gay and rosemarie, 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estes in convivio. 


“ This head you must understand, 
Is chief service in this land, 
Looke wherever it be scanned, 

Servite cum cantico. 


“ Be glad, gentles, lord and lasse, 

That to cheer you this Chrystmasse, 
We do bid the bore’s head passe, 
Clad in rue and rosemarie.” 
Set in the centre of the table, this ‘‘ armed 
head’’ was soon surrounded by the several solid 
meats for which John Bull has always been re- 
nowned, and the taste for which has been amply 
inherited in the south, with certain ‘‘ graffings’’ 
of our own. Ham and turkey, for example, are 
certain as the day at our Christmas, and when 
venison is procurable it is never omitted from the 
board. But ours is no mere catalogue. The 
reader must imagine the variety. He must sup- 
pose the presence of roast and boiled—the beef 
and the venison pastry,—the duck as well as the 
turkey, and much of these to have been stricken 
wild in the woods and waters, with all the pro- 
voking freshness of the game flavor upon them. 
Wines of ancient denomination,—Madeira that 
had been walled up for thirty years, and sherry 
that had grown pale, indeed, from weight of years, 
was at hand; but our host confined himself,.on 
this day, chiefly to his new supply of natty Eng- 
lish ale,—a potation which did honor to the British 
breweries. ‘The dessert was composed of the 
fruits of Cuba and the north, nuts and figs, not for- 
getting pindars, groundnuts, or peanuts as they 
call them north of the Delaware. Nor had the 
damsels of the household neglected the usual 
preparation of mincepies and plum-puddings. In 
the latter article, in particular, our worthy colonel 
was resolute to do honor to his ancient English 
origin, and the plum-pudding was as certainly 
upon his Christmas table as was the soused head 
of the boar. 

Day slipped away unconsciously while the 
parties were still at table. It seemed as if the 
quaintness of the feast, and the admirable humor 
of ‘*‘ Mine Hoste’’ had penetrated all hearts, and 
made each wholly forgetful of his cares. Even 
the excellent attorney was subdued to a temporary 
oblivion of the acridity which belonged to the 
profession, and the peculiar rigidity with which 
he practised it, and at the close of a certain num- 
ber of glasses of old south side Madeira, to which 
he did (like Desdemona—eh?) ‘‘ seriously in- 
cline,’’ he might have been seen pelting our 
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Bessy Clinton with almonds across the table, 
with a studied slyness of intention which his skill 
did not enable him to realize, and the famili- 
arity of which made young Fergus Berkshire 
look rather graver than his wont. Suddenly the 
great gun in the park in front was heard to ex- 
plode, and then followed a huzza from Tom, 
Dick and Harry, and a cloud of urchins whom 
they had gathered to the event. This uproar 
was succeeded by one of more gentle influence. 
‘The violin was heard in an adjoining apartment, 
the tamborin responded with its lively jingle, 
while the heavy foot of old Jake Priester, the 
white-headed Butler of the establishment, gave 
notice to the young people of stirring preparation, 
which would task all the lightness of their heels 
and hearts. But these were preparatory notes 
only, for old Jake always took some time to get 
his foot and fiddle in tune, and to put little Chris- 
tier, his grandson, in training with his tamborin. 
Of the dance which followed we shall say no- 
thing, except that ‘‘ will-he, nill-he,’’ Skinflint was 
resolute to dance with sweet Bessy Clinton. This 
He had 
certainly taken lessons in his youth; but that 
day had gone by many years, and his practice 
had been much more constant and devoted in the 
Still he 


was a bold resolution of the attorney. 


eourts of law than in those of beauty. 


had not forgotten the figures, and the wine of 


Colonel Openheart had enlivened his head, if it 
had not strengthened the virtue in his heels. He 
was not to be outdone by any young fellow, how- 
ever fresh from college. But how, in the Vir- 
ginia reel which followed, he contrived to get 
entangled between Bessy Clinton and Fergus 
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Berkshire, and to take his length on the floor in 
consequence, is not easily understood. He him- 
self ascribed it entirely to the awkwardness, or 
the malice of young Berkshire, whom he did not 
remember accordingly with any especial affec- 
tion. While the young people were dancing in 
the mansion of ‘* Maize-in- Milk,”’ the blacks were 
busy in the ‘‘ Negro Quarter.’’ Thither Colonel 
Openheart soon withdrew, accompanied by Whit- 
field, Whipple, Bond and the older portion of the 
company. ‘The negroes had their fiddle also— 
nay they had three of them, such as they were— 
one belonging to ‘‘ Maize-in-Milk,’’ one from the 
Butler estate, and one who volunteered from a 
neighboring plantation. Such wholesale abandon 
as they showed—so much recklessness of care, 
and toil, and vexation of spirit—would delight a 
philanthropist from Utopia. Every house had its 
circle, with open doors—and the grounds between 
their several cabins were filled with jigging groups 
—tossing heads, kicking shins, rompings and 
rollicking—with the rare impulse of so many 
happy urchins just let loose from school. ‘They 
had their supper too, and devoured a good-sized 
barbacued steer, and several hogs, to say nothing 
of sundry possums made captive the night before. 
Of bread the consumption was intolerably vast ; 
and some fifty gallons of pe rsimmon beer—an in- 
nocent domestic beverage of their own manufac- 
ture—somewhat resembling cider,—were finished 
before the fiddlers and dancers showed signs of 
weariness. It grew tothe shortest possible hours 
before ‘* Maize-in-Milk’’ was everywhere fairly 
wrapt in slumber. 


(To be continued.) 
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HATE AND LOVE. 


BY GEO 


I wate the bands that bind me down 
To pompous, heartless form ; 

The studied words, the soulless thought, 
All groveling as the worm ; 

The base deceit, the deaden'd soul, 
The hollow-hearted tone ; 

The careful smile and measured step 
All heartless as a stone. 


I hate the hand that warmly grasps 
When the heart within is cold— 

(Mark the earnest gaze and willing tongue !) 
Such friendship’s bought and sold. 

I hate the fiend that will dash the cup 
In which hope’s blessings glow, 

And then will pierce the burden’d heart, 
And gaze on the crimson flow. 


HARTWELL. 


But I love the man with a feeling soul, 
W hose passions are deep and strong ; 

Whose chords, when touched by a kindred power 
Will vibrate loud and long: 

The man whose word is bond and law— 
Who ne'er for gold or power 

Would kiss the hand that would stab the heart 


In adversity’s trying hour. 


I love the man that will dare to lift 
His voice for the struggling poor ; 

The man that will open his heart, nor close 
Against the beggar his door. 

Oh! give me a heart that will firmly stand 
When the storm begins to lower— 

A hand that will never shrink, if grasped 
In misfortune’s darkest hour. 
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PRINCE SIGISMUND. 


A TRADITION OF 


BY MRS. 


Catperon's fiction, so full of meaning, is 
founded upon this legend. The following rifacci- 
mento may give the reader some idea of it. 

E. F. E. 
“Das Leben ist ein Traum! 
Und Nichts bleibt uns von allem, was wir hatten, 
Als die Erinnerung an uns ’re Thaten.” 





A light was burning dimly in the lofty turret of 
the royal palace in the Polish capital—many hun- 
dred years ago. The night was fiercely tempes- 
tuous; black brooding masses of clouds were rent 
continually by gleams of lightning, and the sullen 
thunders burst forth ever and anon, while the 
rain drove in furious dashes against the case- 
ments, and the wind caused the solid walls to 
tremble. The streets of the city were silent and 
deserted. Few would venture out in so wilda 
storm—and not many in those days were shelter- 
less, for the number of inhabitants were not yet 
disproportioned to the dwellings. 

Within the turret a middle-aged man was busily 
at work. The apartment was low and narrow, 
and littered with astronomical instruments. Se- 
veral manuscript volumes, with worm-eaten bind- 
ings, were scattered about; and a parchment, 
covered with hieroglyphics, lay on the table on 
which the lamp stood. ‘The man was dressed 
in a loose robe of serge, with head uncovered; 
but a certain dignity of mien bespoke him no 
ordinary person. Such, indeed, he was not; it 
was Basilius, one of the early monarchs of Po- 
land. His renown as a warrior was spread over 
all the countries of the north, and his repytation 
for wisdom and science was yet more widely ex- 
tended. It was currently believed that he was 
deeply skilled in knowledge of occult things, and 
many who would not have feared to stand before 
his prowess in battle, dreaded a conflict with one 
whose powers were supposed to transcend the 
limits of human sagacity. 

The astrologer monarch, as we have said, was 
busily occupied. Now he adjusted the globes, 
and consulted the hieroglyphics and one of the 
worm-eaten volumes; now he would ascend into 
a sort of observatory and remain there some mo- 
ments, although the raging of the elements with- 
out allowed no favorable opportunity for contem- 
plating the heavens. The result of his calcula- 
tions seemed to be anything but satisfactory. A 
deep gloom sat upon his noble features, and he 
moved about his task mechanically, like one im- 
pelled by some irresistible power, yet saddened 
by every new discovery. When was it other- 
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wise with the sage since Adam tasted the fruit of 
a knowledge forbidden ? 

A heavy step was heard ascending the stairs. 
Basilius suddenly ceased from his work, and 
stood still, every feature expressive of the most 
intense expectation. The narrow door opened, 
and a man entered. 

‘**Well, Clotald, what tidings? Speak quickly.”’ 

‘** You have a son, my lord.’’ 

‘** The moment of his birth—thou hast it written 
down exactly ?”’ 

‘It is here, my lord;’’ and the attendant hand- 
ed a piece of writing to the king. 

‘** Thou hast done well, Clotald. Descend now, 
and bring me word of the queen’s health.”’ 

‘The man obeyed in silence. Basilius resumed 
his labors. After a few moments, an expression 
of profound anguish passed over his face; his lips 
worked convulsively ; he let fall the parchment 
he held, staggered backward, and with a low 
groan, sank into a seat. 

Half an hour might have elapsed after this, 
when the door was again opened, and Clotald 
once more appeared. ‘This time his face was 
pale, and he was breathless with haste. 

‘* Thou needst not speak now !’’ exclaimed the 
king, wildly, and starting to his feet. ‘‘I know 
it all—I know the queen is dying——”’ 

Clotald placed his hand upon his heart, and 
bent his head with a gesture of grief. Basilius 
passed him, and descended the stairs with trem- 
bling steps. 

In an apartment furnished with the utmost mag- 
nificence of those days, surrounded by attendants, 
lay the feeble queen, who, having just become a 
mother, was about to leave this world. Her hus- 
band leaned over her with looks of despair; her 
hand was closely locked in his, and her glassy 
eyes were fixed on his face. There was a deep 
silence, for all knew that the queen’s last mo- 
ment was approaching, and none dared, even by 
lamentation, disturb the solemnity of the scene. 

At length the dying mother, in a voice scarcely 
articulate, made known her desire to see her in- 
fant. The helpless child was brought to the bed- 
side. She signed that it should be placed in the 
father’s arms; then smiled, and pointed upward, 
as if commending the helpless one to paternal 
care, and, with that trusting smile upon her lips, 
expired. 





Many days passed ere the bereaved monarch 
would admit even his most favored servant to his 
presence. At last the Baron Clotald was sum- 
moned to the royal closet. He found his master 
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calm, though pale and changed in aspect. It 
seemed as if all the joy of life were gone, and 
but its sorrow, the bitter fruit of knowledge, re- 
mained. 

**Clotald,’’ he began, abruptly, as the baron 
entered, ‘‘ thou hast grown gray in my service ; 
but I have to ask of thee a stronger proof of loy- 
alty and fidelity than has ever yet been required. 
Thou art at liberty to decline it.”’ 

**T am your faithful slave unto death, my lord.”’ 

**To thy death—or—another’s?’’ asked the 
king, in a low tone. 

‘* Either or both,’’ was the unhesitating reply. 

** Thou dost not falter ?”’ 

The baron knelt at his master’s feet, and took 
a solemn oath to devote himself body and soul 
to his service. 

** Listen, then, 
mine only son, whom his lost mother prayed me, 
with her latest breath, to protect, I cannot cast 
him off—I cannot slay him !"’ 

Clotald gazed in bewildered astonishment, as 
if he doubted the evidence of his senses. The 
king appeared not to notice his emotion. 

** Yet that infant, now so feeble and helpless, 
is destined—I have read it in the stars—to prove 
ii after years a monster of ingratitude, a scourge 


” 


resumed Basilius: ‘‘ the boy 


to his people, a curse to the earth ! 

The baron started and grew pale, but ventured 
no answer. 

** All my observations and calculations before 
his birth, pointed to the same result. My labors 
on that fatal night, and the indications of the time 
of his birth but confirmed my worst fears. He 
will grow up a wild beast rather than a man! 
He will trample on my subjects—he will rebel 
against his father—he will set his foot upon my 
neck !”’ 

Clotald listened in appalled silence. At length 
he said—‘‘ Is it your pleasure, my liege, that he 
be removed ?”” 

‘*Slay him not,’ answered the deep voice of 
the king. ‘‘ He is yet innocent; there is no stain 
yet upon his soul. Let us keep him thus till he is 
fitted to reign. Many leagues from hence I have 
a castle where thou and he may dwell in security. 
Some trusty followers shall go with thee. Depart 
to-night—but first have the prince baptized. It 
shall be announced to all that he is dead, that 
thus he may grow up in ignorance of his birth, 
and no murmuring be caused among the people.”’ 

The commands of Basilius were obeyed. The 
baron departed secretly with the prince and a few 
soldiers, and the whole court and capital were 
called upon to mourn the death of the heir to the 
crown. The body, as it was pretended, was laid 
in the same tomb with the queen. In those days 
of imperfect civilization there was little commu- 
nication between one part of the kingdom and 
another, so that a fraud which would now be im- 
possible was then easily accomplished. 

Seven days’ journey from the capital, in a wild 
valley enclosed by rocky mountains, stood an 
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ancient castle, so rudely built that it seemed 
rather a pile of rocks thrown together from the 
steep mountains than a building shaped by the 
hand of man. The interior was somewhat more 
seemly, and not deficient in convenience, though 
it was no abode for luxury. In this secluded and 
solitary dwelling the young Prince Sigismund 
(that was the name he received at his baptism) 
spent the years of his childhood, with his faithful 
guardian the Baron Clotald, and the military men 
appointed for the security of the royal captive. 
The secret of his birth was not entrusted to them ; 
they knew only that it was their business to guard 
an important state prisoner, and that death would 
be the penalty of any neglect or violation of their 
trust. 

The education of the young prince devolved 
entirely upon Clotald, who instructed him not 
only in all manly exercises and the science of 
arms, but in branches of knowledge—then little 
cultivated—in which it behoved a monarch to be 
skilled—for the possibility of his inheriting the 
throne was never lost sight of by his father or 
Every month the baron dispatched a 
Jasilius with news of his 


,as 


tutor. 
trusty 
son, and to report his advancement in his studies. 

From these regular accounts the king learned 


messenger to 


that his son’s improvement in personal strength 
and mental accomplishments was truly remark- 
able—that his quickness of understanding and 
love of knowledge, with his courage and inde- 
pendence, justified the fairest hopes in his pre- 
ceptor. At the same time, he learned that the 
temper of the young man was wild and head- 
strong; that his passions outstripped the wind ; 
that in obstinacy and ferocty, when provoked, 
he was an object of terror to all who knew not 
how to control him. It was but too evident, in 
short, that they had reason to dread the fulfilment 
of the destiny predicted by his horoscope. 

Prince Sigismund, on his part, had no other 
amusement when his tasks were over than to 
watch the driving clouds or follow the eagle’s 
flight, or stand by the stream that rushed through 
the depths of the valley. Sometimes he would 
leave his chamber at night and go forth into the 
open air to gaze at the glittering stars, every one 
of which was a world peopled by his ardent 
Sometimes he would murmur at 
** slide un- 


imagination. 
his fate. ‘‘ The fish,’’ he would say, 
restrained through the waters; the birds are not 
chained as they soar through the air; the stream, 
the winds are free; the lightning has no master. 
Am I not nobler than these? Why then should 
I be fettered? What have I done that I alone 
must be deprived of liberty ?”’ 

The king’s heart bled when these words were 
repeated tohim. But the long suspense was to 
be ended. Sigismund was of an age suitable for 
trial. Basilius called together the members of his 
council, disclosed to them all that he had done, 
and announced that his son yet lived. 

The information was received with enthusiasm. 
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‘‘Give us our prince!’’ was the general cry. 
‘* He only shall be our sovereign when you, our 
liege lord, are gathered to the tomb !’’ 

Basilius answered gravely—‘‘ If my son prove 
worthy to reign over you, the crown shall be his; 
if he be unworthy, then my sister’s son, Iwan, 
Duke of Moskau, and Fanisky, Princess of Po- 
land, shall share the throne between them.”’’ 

But the Princess Faniska replied, in her gentle 
though impressive voice—‘‘ You are but a cruel 
parent to condemn your son anew to banishment 
and solitude after he shall have tasted of the joys 
of life and freedom, if he stand not the severe 
trial. Thus will he be more unfortunate and 
wretched than before.’’ 

And the Duke of Muskau said—‘‘ I will never 
wear a crown so long as the rightful heir is 
living !’’ 

‘* Be content,’ 


’ se 


angwered Basilius, ‘‘ and re- 
proach me not if in my duty as a monarch I have 
merged the feelings of a father. This night, by 
my command, will the Baron Clotald give to my 
son a drink I myself prepared, which will hold 
him in a profound slumber long enough to be re- 
moved by rapid stages hither. At his awakening 
he shall find himself king. If he demean himself 
wisely and well, I will place him on the throne 
at once, for years and sorrow have so wearied me 
that I need repose. But if Sigismund show him- 
self unjust and tyrannical —in short, unworthy to 
reign, he shall again be thrown into sleep and 
conveyed back to his lonely castle, so that when 
he awakes he shall imagine his brief royalty but 
adream. So shall the recollection prove to him 
no source of bitterness. 

All were satisfied with this, and the king gave 
the orders necessary to provide for the waking of 
the prince. 

The scheme was immediately put in execution. 
Clotald himself drugged the wine, which was 
drunk by the unsuspecting Sigismund. 


”? 





A strain of heavenly music awakened the 
sleeper! He opened his eyes and looked about 
him in amazement. Instead of the gray walls of 
his chamber in the castle, he found himself ina 
spacious and splendid apartment, the walls cov- 
ered with rich silken tapestry, and golden censers 
emitting perfumes that floated in light clouds 
through the air. Instead of the rude couch on 
which he usually reposed, and the coarse gar- 
ments he had thrown off at night, he was reclin- 
ing on luxurious cushions of silk, and a suit of 
linen and velvet richly adorned with jewels, gold 
and pearls, was awaiting his use. 

The prince sprang up, rubbed his eyes, and 
looked around him. There was no end to won- 
ders. ‘‘ Am I not Sigismund ?” he asked aloud, 
as if doubting the sound of his own voice, ‘‘ or 
what is the meaning of this?”’ 

As he apoke, several attendants came into the 
chamber bearing costly garments and articles of 
luxury, wine and other refreshments. They sa- 
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luted him as King of Poland, helped to array him 
in the royal apparel, and waited upon him assidu- 
Sigismund heard and observed all in 
‘“‘I King of Poland?’’ he 
asked, when he recovered himself a little. 

A courtier here advanced, and with a low obei- 
sance, asked if it would please his highness to go 
into the hall of audience to receive the homage 

Sigismund as- 
sented, and assumed an air of real dignity as he 
entered the hall, where he took his seat upon the 
throne, and with a majesty truly royal received 
the submission of the grandees. 

‘‘T am, then, a king!” he said to himself; 
‘*though how it happens is to me a mystery. 
Since it is so, I will reign as beseems a king.’’ 
Then looking round the circle of grave and digni- 
fied men, he espied at a little distance a youth 
dressed in a variety of colors, with a cap and bells 
Sigismund asked who this was. 
The figure came instantly forward, and with a 
grotesque bow, announced himself as the king’s 
most trusty counsellor. His speech was delivered 
in a manner so comical, that the prince laughed 
immoderately. 

‘*Come nearer, my prime fellow,”’ he cried, 
‘*and seat thyself on the steps of my throne. I 
am better pleased with thee than any I see here, 
and will have thee always with me.”? 

One of the nobles here ventured to remark that 
it was unkingly and unwise to prefer the society 
of a fool to that of sensible men. Sigismund red- 


ously. 
utter astonishment. 


of the nobles of the kingdom. 


on his head. 


dened, for his conscience smote him; but he an- 
swered angrily—‘‘It is far more unwise for a 
courtier to dare reprove his sovereign unasked, 
even were the king in fault. Wherefore have I 
my fool if my learned men demean themselves 
thus foolishly ?”’ 

The noble retired disconcerted, and the whole 
council wondered at the keen and ready wit of 
the prince, thus prompt to defend himself even 
in error. 

The Duke of Moskau here entered the hall and 
courteously saluted the prince, congratulating him 
on his accession to the throne, while he announced 
himself as his cousin. 

‘«That may be !"’ answered Sigismund, gruffly, 
for he was vexed that the duke had not uncovered 
his head like all the rest. 

The duke replied—‘‘ I expected a kinder an- 
swer, cousin, to my greeting.”’ 

‘* If my answer does not please you,’’ retorted 
the prince, ‘‘ the next time you shall have it.’ 

‘* King,’’ whispered the jester, ‘‘ be not severe 
with him; it is the Duke of Moskau, a powerful 
prince.”’ 

‘*T am a king, and greater than he,” answered 
Sigismund, proudly; ‘‘ and he dares to salute me 
without uncovering his head.’’ 

‘* My liege,”’ again interposed the courtier who 
had before spoken, ‘‘ this right belongs to him as 
the prince of an independent country, and there- 
fore your equal.”’ 
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‘* Thunder !’”’ exclaimed Sigismund; ‘‘ he who 
contradicts me again shall be thrust out of the 
window! Sir fool, what is your name ?”’ 

**Clarin, my lord,’’ answered the jester. 

The beautiful Faniska here entered to pay her 
respects to the new sovereign. Sigismund, who 
had never before seen a woman, exclaimed— 
** Oh, Clarin, tell me, what is that heavenly crea- 
ture.’” 

‘* That is your cousin Faniska, gracious king,” 
replied the jester. 

Sigismund leaped from his throne and attempt- 
ed to embrace the princess. Faniska, frightened 
and blushing, took refuge behind the Duke of 
Moskau, who, repelling the prince, said, gravely 
—** Cousin, it does not beseem you to behave in 
such a forward manner. You offend the prin- 
cess.’’ 

** You—you offend me!’’ cried Sigismund, in 
arage. ‘‘ Out of my way this instant, and neve 
appear in my presence again, or you may lose 
your head, hat and all !’’ 

** My lord, you must moderate your passion,”’ 
said the nobleman aforementioned. ‘* Lord Iwan 
is a free prince and your equal, as I observed al- 
ready. 

** You again !’’ exclaimed Sigismund, stamp- 
ing his foot. ‘‘ Said I not I would have him who 
dared withstand me thrust out of the window ?”’ 

‘* My lord,’’ replied the chamberlain, ‘‘ you 
cannot, dare not use a free man thus !”’ 

‘*Say’st thou! Then I will begin with thee: 
cried the prince, furiously. 

He seized the speaker and dragged him across 
the hall and out upon the balcony. Before those 
present could interpose or rush after him, he 
came back, laughing and muttering—‘‘I have 
thrown him down into the river, and will do the 
same to*any other meddler.”’ 

The nobles and courtiers hastened out, some 
to the chamberlain’s assistance, some to inform 
King Basilius of what had happened. Sigismund 
and the jester were left alone. 

Clarin observed—‘‘ The saucy courtier has his 
deserts, and I am glad of it; but, my liege, the 
thing will make a noise, and your royal father 
will take it ill.’’ 

‘** Thou art licensed to speak freely, being the 
‘** But have I 


” 


” 


yy? 


court fool,’’ answered the prince. 
afather? I thought the Baron Clotald 

Here he stopped and looked around bewildered, 
for his thoughts were confused. 

*“*The Baron Clotald,’’ replied Clarin, ‘‘ is 
here himself, and will give you full information 
on the subject.”’ 

Sigismund looked up quickly. To his astonish- 
ment he saw his preceptor advancing towards 
him, not as usual with a mien of command and 
severity, but with the respectful air of a subject. 
He saluted the prince submissively, and solicited 
his grace and favor. Sigismund replied courte- 
ously, and asked an explanation of the strange 
things that had occurred. Clotald informed him 
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why his father had kept him so long in seclusion, 
and that his parental affection had at length in- 
duced him to bring him forth from captivity and 
invest him with his rights—adding that he hoped 
Sigismund would show himself worthy such love 
and confidence. 

Scarcely had the baron finished his statement, 
when the prince burst into ungovernable rage. 

‘* Traitor!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what evil had I 
done thee that thou shouldst league with my un- 
natural father thus cruelly to rob me of all human 
rights—my tyrant, and forso many years? Thou 
shalt die for this!” 

He sprang on the old man, and would have 
torn him to pieces on the spot had not Duke 
Iwan, who at that moment entered with the king 
and courtiers, interfered and separated them. 
The prince, baffled in his revenge, was like a 
raging wild beast, but became more composed as 
he met the stern, fixed gaze of his father. Ba- 
silius approached and addressed him with grave 
dignity. 

‘*T have come to meet you,” said he, ‘‘ and 
fain would I embrace you as my son; but my 
heart sinks within me, and I shudder at your 
looks. The first traits shown by you have been 
wild passion and ferocity.’’ 

‘* What otherwise could you expect ?’’ inter- 
rupted Sigismund. ‘‘ You have tutored me not 
like a prince—nay, not like a man—but like a 
wild beast! It was fear, not love, that caused 
you to bring me from my prison. The people 
demand their lawful prince. Love have I never 
received from you. How can you expect love 
from me? Have you dealt cruelly with me out 
of foolish superstition—you reap now the harvest 
of that you sowed! Look to it—that all your 
visions be not fulfilled—that I trample not lite- 
rally upon you!’? 

** Monster !’’ exclaimed Basilius; ‘‘ and speuk’ st 
thou thus to me? Thou reckonest on a power of 
which thou art not certain. Thou seest armed 
soldiers ready to fight at thy bidding, and deem’ st 
thyself unassailable. But how if all is a dream? 
How if to-morrow find thee again in thy prison, 
the subject of another’s will ?”’ 

So saying, the king turned and departed, ac- 
companied by all the nobles. Sigismund was 
again left alone with the jester. ‘The prince 
looked not a little confused. But the fool soon 
persuaded him to go into the banqueting room, 
where they feasted so long that Sigismund fell at 
his length on the ground, wholly overcome with 
intoxication. 





Sigismund awoke from troubled dreams of ty- 
ranny, and wrangling, and bloodshed. It was 
quite dark. He called aloud—‘‘ What, ho! ser- 
vants—guards—bring lights!’’ There was the 
faint glimmer of a lamp in a room adjoining, and 
presently Clotald appeared at the side of his bed. 
The prince started up and looked around him 
bewildered. He saw nothing of the sumptuous 
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PRINCE 


luxury of his late apartment, but only the sullen 
walls of his cell. He looked long and doubtfully 
on the baron; then his head sank upon his breast, 
and he sighed deeply. 

‘* You have slept long,’’ observed Clotald; 
‘‘from one evening to another. The wine must 
have been toostrong. You have talked strangely, 
too,in your sleep. Of what have you been dream- 
ing ?”’ 

‘** Dreaming ?”’ repeated the youth, thoughfully, 
and was silent for several minutes. ‘* Yes— 
dreaming,’’ he resumed; ‘‘ but, Heavens! no, it 
is impossible! And yet—yes, I have been 
dreaming !"’ 

** Of what?” 

Sigismund related all without reserve. 

‘** And you would have murdered me, your pre- 
ceptor ?”’ 

‘**T held you for my tormentor, and hated you,” 
answered the youth. 

** That was unworthy,’ said the baron. ‘‘A 
king should never hate, but judge righteously ; 
and when he can, forgive. Generosity, next to 
justice, is the first virtue of a monarch. As you 
were in your dream, so would you be waking— 
ungenerous, cruel, the sport of your passions! 
The dream has shown you that you are not wor- 
thy to reign, since you cannot govern your own 
wild impulses nor control your anger. Lay to 
your heart the lesson, and bear in patience your 
gloomy lot.”’ 

When he had thus spoken, Clotald retired. 

‘* He is right,’* said Sigismund to himself; ‘‘I 
was unjust, ungenerous and crucl in my dream. 
I would do better were I to dream again or were 
it reality.”’ His meditations, having taken this 
course, were not long before he fell asleep again, 
for it was yet night. 

This time the slumbers of the prince were not 
of long duration. Just as the day dawned, he 
was awakened by aloud uproar. He sprang from 
the bed and hastened out into the balcony. A 
large number of soldiers and a mixed multitude 
were without the gates of the castle. They 
shouted, as they saw the young man—‘‘ Long 


! We will have no 


live Sigismund, our king! 
stranger to reign over us!’’ 

The leaders called to the prince to come forth 
and place himself at the head of the army. ‘‘ We 
will venture our blood, our lives for you !’’ they 
cried. ‘‘ We will march to the palace of Basilius, 
overcome his guards, and compel him to yield 
the throne to you! All the people, when they 
see our prince, will be on his side !"’ 

Sigismund stood still in astonishment, and 
thought—‘‘ It is all a dream !”’ 


3ut the tumult 
and uproar increased, and the chiefs pressed him 
to jointhem. ‘‘I will,’? he exclaimed at length; 
‘* the vision is too bright if only a dream !’ 

As he descended to the gates, several soldiers 
came across the court, leading as prisoners the 
Baron Clotald and the guards of the castle. Pale 


’ 
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and trembling, the captives implored mercy. 
Sigismund’s heart swelled as he saw the tyrants 
of his childhood and youth, but by a strong effort 
he mastered his feelings, and said kindly to them 
—*‘‘ Fear nothing; I seek my rights only, not re- 
venge. You were only the tools of a tyrant’s 
will. Depart in peace wherever you please.”’ 
The prisoners were instantly released, and hav- 
ing thanked the prince for his clemency, made 
the best of their way to the court of King Basilius. 
The old monarch made immediate preparation 
to meet the insurgents. It was not many days 
before the rival armies encountered each other in 
battle. The force of Basilius was by far the 
most numerous, but the prince fought bravely, 
and so well had he profited by the lessons of Clo- 
tald in military science, that he knew how to 
avail himself of every advantage as well as the 
most experienced general. The old king was 
driven back and pressed so vigorously by the 
enemy, that he was near being taken prisoner. 


’ cried the despairing monarch, 


** It is in vain,’ 
‘*to struggle with destiny. The fate I madly 
sought to avert has overtaken me through my 
very precautions. Let me bow, then, to what is 
inevitable.”’ 

In haste he called together a few of his chief 
nobles and went with them to meet his victorious 
son. When within hearing, Basilivs threw him- 
self prostrate on the earth. 

‘* Sigismund,’’ he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ what the 
stars foretold has come to pass! Thy father lies 
in the dust, humbled at thy feet. Come, then, 
and set thy foot upon his neck !”’ 

Sigismund hastened forward, raised his father 
from the ground, and knelt himself at his feet. 
‘* My father and my sovereign,”’ he cried, ‘‘ be- 
hold your son prostrate before you! He fought 
only for his liberty. You have sufficiently atoned 
for the madness of too implicit faith in the stars. 
Well shall it be for both of us if you will learn 
to trust the heart of your son rather than ambigu- 
ous oracles !’’ 

Basilius made no reply, but fell upon his son’s 
neck, weeping tears of joy, while shouts of ex- 
ultation arose from the rival armies. 

Sigismund succeeded to the throne, and mar- 
ried his beautiful cousin Faniska. The Baron 
Clotald, as well as the guards of the castle where 
his childhood had been passed, were provided for 
royally by his bounty. But the leader of the re- 
bels was dismissed from his service. ‘‘ When 
treason is accomplished,’’ said he, ‘‘ there is no 
further need of the traitor.”’ 

Long and happily reigned King Sigismund. 
When men praised his justice, wisdom and good- 
ness, he would answer with a smile—‘‘ Where- 
fore do you laud my wisdom? I only make use 
of what a dream taught me!’’ He had learned 
the lesson— 

“Life is itself a dream! 
And naught remains to us of al] we had, 
Save only the remembrance ot our deeds.” 





WOMAN’S SABBATH MISSION. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 


— Mightier far 


Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 


Of magic potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though ofl to agony distrest, 


And though his favorite seat be feeble woman’s breast.— WorRDsworru. 


— What is strong? 


God's breath within the soul.—HEMaANs. 


As the summer dews, distilling 

Gently, raise the drooping flower, 
All its buds with beauty filling, 

All its leaves with health and power: 


So the Sabbath rest to woman 
Comes with healing virtue fraught; 
Heavenly dew on flow’ret human, 
By her angel watches brought. 


Men, like pines that brave the thunder, 
Through life’s crushing storms may rise— 
But their funeral shadow under, 
Who could see the blessed skies? 


Love’s bright hopes and fancies cheerful 
Never there would seek repose— 

Such is man—stern, gloomy, fearful, 
When no Sabbath rest he knows. 


Earth’s Circéan pleasures blind him— 
Mind, the thrall of sense, is bowed— 

Superstition’s dark robes bind him 
Heavy as an iron shroud. 


But o’er Woman’s gentler nature, 
Finer sense and purer soul, 

Moulded by an angel stature, 
Earth has never held control. 


When she sinn’d, *twas Wisdom tempted, 
Earnest purpose God to scan ; 

This is why she lives exempted 
From the toil imposed on man. 


He must work—the world subduing 
Till it blooms like Eden bright; 
She must watch—his faith renewing 

From her urn of Eden light. 


Thus of her was promise given, 
And by her the Saviour came ; 

Man’s first thought, first hope of heaven, 
Mingles with his mother’s name. 


Never will he hear another 
Word of human origin, 

Which has power, like this of mother, 
To restrain his soul from sin. 


As the wandering seaman turneth 
Ever to one steadfast star, 

So the mother’s love-light burneth 
U’er her son, or near or far. 


To the Sabbath’s holy altar 
Tis her hand that leads him first; 
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Oft the strong man’s soul would falter, 


But for faith in boyhood nursed. 


When, her day of trial ended, 
In the sheltering grave she lies, 

Still with heaven her image blended, 
Draws him upward to the skies. 


Then the wife, in angel seeming, 
Clasps his weary, toiling hand, 

With her love his lot redeeming, 
Ever by his side to stand. 


When life’s flood of cares he bideth, 
And dark clouds his vision fill, 

She his sad eye onward guideth, 
Where hope’s sunshine resteth still: 


Sunshine that is darkened never, 
If our heavenly watchers come, 

And they minister wherever 
Pious woman has her home: 


Their sweet tones her spirit heareth, 
Their soft eyes illume her path; 
This is why so meek she beareth 
W ant and sorrow, pain and death. 


Man, thy arm with strength is gifted, 
And thy will the world can bind— 

But, with power and pride uplifted, 
W ouldst thou canonize the mind’? 


Grant thee learning, wealth and talents— 
Life immortal will they give? 
ris the heart that holds the balance— 


Love alone in heaven will live. 


Ay, and Love, o’er earth extended, 
Must the sovereign sceptre sway, 
Ere the reign of sin is ended, 
Ere the just enjoy their day. 


Thou who calm heaven’s will awaitest, 
On thy heart these counsels bind: 

Gentilest things work changes greatest— 
Truth, when pure, is ever kind. 


Where a slave the woman liveth, 
Slaves the mass of men must be; 

Where no rest the Sabbath giveth, 
Never can the soul be free. 


Wouldst thou draw the angels nearer? 
Make the woman’s lot more blest : 

Wouldst thou read Heaven’s wisdom clearer 
Holier keep the Sabbath rest. 














































































NAPOLEON’ 


BY BERTHA 


In a small room in one of the suburbs of Paris, 
sata young man deeply engaged in thought. From 
his military undress it was evident that he belonged 
to the republican army, and that his rank was not 
higher than that of sub-lieutenant. His appearance 
was careless and negligent, his person slender and 
rather below the middle height, and his complexion 
sallow; but the discerning spectator could see 
much in his classic features to arrest attention. 
His forehead betokened a powerful intellect; his 
deep-set, penetrating eye spoke of a soul within 
born tocommand. On a table at his side lay a 
copy of Ossian, whose wild sublimity suited well 
with his enthusiastic imagination; a volume of 
Plutarch was in his hand, and long did he continue 
immersed in reverie, beholding visions of glory 
conjured up by the great historian of antiquity. At 
last his eyelids closed, the book dropped from his 
hands, his head sank down upon the table—Na- 
poleon slept. 

The ivory gate of dreams was opened, and there 
issued forth a female form of lofty stature, helmeted 
and clad in a brilliant coat of mail. A woman she 
was, in glorious, heavenly beauty, but no feminine 
sofiness or timidity dwelt in her heart; her coun- 
tenance was grave, severe, sublime; her mien was 
dignity itself. No distaff did she grasp, as when 
Athenian matrons were taught the arts of peace; 
but her hand brandished a spear, piercing and 
transforming as Ithuriel’s, from which falsehood 
shrunk back abashed. Napoleon gazed upon the 
awe inspiring vision—he recognized Minerva! 

The first-born of Jove approached, and thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘‘ My son, in thee I behold a kin- 
dred spirit: go forth and prosper. Thy brain be 
wise to plan, thy hand be strong to execute; be 
thou the man of the age, the hero of the nineteenth 
century. Free nations from tyranny; deliver thine 
own from anarchy and bloodshed; patronize sci- 
ence, and set the seal of thy genius upon genera- 
tions yet tocome. Let Europe, Asia and Africa 
tremble before thee; let ancient kingdoms quail at 
thy presence ; the Alps shall behold in thee a se- 
cond Hannibal—the city of the seven hills shall 
pay thee homage. Thou shalt rule upon the shores 
of the Seine, the Tiber and the Nile. Be thou 
strong and dauntless; fear nothing—but thyself! 
Be warned by me, and let not pride dwell in thy 
heart to ally thyself with imperial foes, parting 
from the wife of thy bosom; and let not the lust 
of dominion carry thee to the land of snows, the 
cold, unconquerable north, else will thy good ge- 
nius forsake thee there, and thy days will end in 
darkness, thy empire will be a rock—a rock in the 
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ocean, far, far away from France. Remember my 
words, for the future is yet before thee; consider 
well the past, and learn to restrain ambition. 
Look now into the mirror of history, and ponder 
the lessons of wisdom !”’ 

With these words, Minerva raised her shield. 
No Medusa’s snaky locks and deathly countenance 
were there to turn to stone the horrified beholder. 
The clear and burnished metal reflected the fea- 
tures of Napoleon as he earnestly gazed upon it; 
but looking more intently, a cloud of dust arose 
upon its polished surface, a cry as of the battle- 
field was heard, and presently he beheld a confused 
mass of men engaged in deadly combat. He saw 
the wounded and the slain, and the terrible war- 
horse, rejoicing in its strength, prancing fearlessly 
over both, while the shout of victory and the cry 
for mercy rang in his ears. Presently he began to 
distinguish the opposing parties. On one side was 
an immense host, glittering in gold and gems, more 
suited to adorn a satrap’s court than to defend an 
endangered country: soft and effeminate, they were 
soldiers who loved ‘‘ the pomp and pride, and cir- 
cumstance of war,’’ but not the toil and peril of 
the battle-field. Opposed to them was a band of 
steel-clad warriors, whose manly forms and sinewy 
arms spoke of many dangers overcome, whose 
stern countenances told of revenge for past inju- 
ries and of dauntless resolution. At their head, 
in the thickest of the combat, was a young hero, 
whose deeds of valor inspired their enthusiasm, 
who led them on from victory to victory. An 
eagle heart and an eagle eye were his, and lofty 
was his aim, like the king of birds who flies up- 
ward toward the source of light and returns the 
gaze of the sun unabashed. Born to a throne, a 
throne satisfied him not while a world lay before 
him unconquered. The kingdom of Macedonia 
could not contain ALEXANDER. His enemies are 
routed—he remains master of the field. Will he 
tarnish his valor by cruelty? Ah,no! The pu- 
pil of Aristotle has not yet forgotten the lessons of 
his master. Queens kneel in anguish at his feet, 
the lovely and the venerable; he is generous and 
courteous—he will be a son to the mother of Da- 
rius—he will be a brother to his wife. 

The scene has changed, and Napoleon beholds 
Tyre, the renowned and ancient city, whose mer- 
chants were princes and whose traffickers were the 
honorable of the earth, fall before the sword of the 
mighty conqueror. Whither now shall the ships 
of Tarshish repair? The nations of the earth 
shall mourn for Tyre: all her beauty and wisdom, 
and strength are brought down to the dust, and her 
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feet shall carry her afar off to sojourn. Prepare 
yourselves, ye fishers, for Tyre shall be like the 
top of a rock—it shall be a place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea. 

Vanish, Tyre—appear, Jerusalem! Deck thy- 
self, though, in fear and trembling, to greet the 
conqueror of Asia. Adorn thy streets with gar- 
lands, and let thy children array themselves in 
virgin white. The victor cometh—go ye out to 
meet him. And lo! a long procession—children 
with flowers, beautiful youths with precious gifts, 
and at their head the priests of the Most High, in- 
spiring awe by the majesty and sanctity of their 
mien; and the high priest in his gorgeous apparel, 
with ‘* Holiness unto Jehovah’’ inscribed upon his 
forehead. Onward sweeps the pageant, till they 
reach a height whence they behold the holy city 
beneath them—the glorious temple, perhaps so soon 
to be laid in ashes; their homes and the sepulchres 
of their fathers. Tears stream from their eyes at 
the sight of thee, O Jerusalem! But hark! war- 
like music announces the approach of the victorious 
army. Alexander comes prepared for vengeance— 
for why should Judea alone decline to obey his be- 
hests? Wherefore should one state refuse to break 
its oath to Darius?) The monarch comes to quench 
their scruples in blood, to consume them in the 

scending flame. But when he beholds the peace- 

ful throng, when he marks the pontiff’s venerable 
air, fury departs from his heart; he alights from 
Bucephalus, and humbly kneeling on the ground, 
asks a blessing from the servant of the Lord of 
armies. Valor pays homage to religion. 

Gonquering and to conquer, onward is his march. 
Cities pour out their treasures at his feet, and kings 
court his alliance. He hath passed the Indus, and 
bitterly weeps because his warriors refuse to follow 
him on to the new world stretched out before him. 
Boundless is his ambition as the vault of heaven. 
**A god!” his followers cry. ‘‘A god!’’ the con- 
quered nations echo from east A god 
weak Alexander dreams himself, and falls from his 
height of glory. He marches across the dreary 
desert, and sycophantic priests proclaim him son 
of the Sun, and son of Amun, a very god upon 
earth, as they have done to countless Pharaohs be- 
fore his day. The oracle hath said it. Who will 
dare to contradict? His heart swells big with 
pride. Who will now stand up before the con- 
queror of the world, the son of Jupiter, and op 
pose his pleasure ? 

One, an honest friend—he was a man that dared 
to speak the truth. He had saved the life of his 
king in battle—he was his chosen confidant. Why 
ehould Clitus fear? Because pride and vanity, and 
drunkenness and sensuality now dwell in that once 
noble heart, and the tyrant brooks no opposition to 
his will. The victor is vanquished by his rage. 
Mourn, King of Greece, Egypt and Asia—thy 
javelin is steeped in the blood of thy friend! 

But pour out the ruddy wine, and drink deep, 
thou son of Amun, for mirth and revelry drown 
remorse. With lovely Thais at thy side, why 
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should the conqueror of the world suffer dull care 
to prey upon his heart?) Stint not—pour out the 
sparkling wine; pass round the golden cup, and 
let the splendid halls of ancient Persepolis ring 
again with the laughter of the inebriate. But what 
doth Napoleon see that he starts as if to snatch a 
fire-brand from the destroyer’s hand? Clouds oi 
smoke and flame ascend to heaven, while the stars 
look down reprovingly. Art thou, indeed, sober 
now, son of Jupiter? Well mayst thou be. But 
though the king of the earth and born of a god, the 
elements are stronger than thou. Thy word can- 
not stay the devouring fire. Thy hand applied the 
torch—thine eye shall behold on the morrow a city 
in ashes. The palaces of Cyrus and still more an- 
cient kings, and the records of the empire are con- 
sumed. Some lofty columns remain, some sculp- 
tured ruins, and that noble staircase, to excite the 
regret and admiration of future ages, but the rest 
is desolation. Such monuments do conquerors 
leave behind them! 

But hush! Speak softly—tread lightly—he is 
sick. Splendid is the couch on which he lies— 
gorgeous the apartment in which he suffers—many 
the attendants to obey his behests. Cannot the 
wealth of nations cool the parched tongue? Can- 
not the death of a thousand of his slaves be a ran- 
som for his life? Alexander is now a poor worm 
of the dust; he is conquered at last by death. Can 
the son of Jupiter die? Is there no respite? 
None. Who whispers ‘‘poison?’’ I believe it 
not; ‘tis only the poison hidden in the wine cup 
What says the physician? Alexander is dead! 

But his infant children will be reverenced, their 
rights respected ; his generals will surely strive to 
outdo each other in devotion tothem. Alas, no 
the cry is now—*‘‘ Each one for himself!’’ Thy 
empire is divided, thou conqueror of the earth, and 
thy wives and children are murdered in cold blood 


Is this the end of thy glory, great king of nations? 
* * * * * 7 * * 


**I would be great as Alexander without his 
weakness,’ thought Napoleon, as the dark clouds 
swept over the polished shield. 

‘* Then live for history and for humanity, not for 
thyself,’’ said Pallas, ‘‘and scorn the bauble of a 
crown. Look once again into the magic mirror, 
and let my lessons penetrate thy heart."’ 

As Napoleon gazed, the clouds and darkness 
which had swallowed up the gaudy pageant ol 
Alexander’s life were gradually dissipa'ed ; a clear 
blue sky appeared, and the sun shone down upon 
a wild and wooded country. Lofty trees, the 
growth of centuries, reared their proud heads to 
heaven; rugged mountains told of another land 
than France, and the swollen flood of the Monon- 
gahela rolled angrily along. No dwelling of man 
appeared, no beaten road, naught but the hunter's 
track in the forest: the timid deer rejoice in liberty 
unrestrained. But see, they fly! What sound has 
startled the wild tenants of the woods? ’Tis the 


warlike fife and drum—never before heard in these 
distant solitudes. Nearer and nearer it approaches, 
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and earnestly does Napoleon gaze as he beholds 
the scarlet uniform of a hated and rival nation. 
The army marches carelessly and at ease, as if upon 
safe ground: no enemy have they to fear among 
the wild-tangled forests. But who is that young 
man of such commanding aspect, so dignified and 
thoughtful, whose searching eye glances around as 
if he perceived danger in the wind? He strives to 
inspire caution, but his prudence is despised by all, 
save a band of brother provincials, who keep their 
trusty weapons prepared for action and glance at 
every tree as if it contained a foe. And lo! an 
appalling sound—the war-whoop of the Indian! 
And from every tree, and bush, and rock, the 
murderous rifle or the poisoned arrow performs its 
work of death; and unseen enemies select their 
victims, unable to escape. Dreadful is the open 
battle-field, but more awful still the onset of a 
hidden foe; nor is it strange that brave men fled, 
as if a legion of demons strove to drag them to 
destruction. Who now is calm, who resolute, in 
that frightful carnage? One—the man whose 
noble presence had before attracted the eye of 
young Napoleon. While companions were drop- 
ping round him like the leaves in autumn, in per- 
fect self-possession he appeared in the spot of 
greatest danger, obeying the behests of his com- 
mander, and inspiriting the panic stricken troops. 
His general falls at his side; he bears him away 
from the field of battle, and leads the remnant of 
the soldiery to safety. Two chargers perish be- 
neath him, and his garments are pierced with bul- 
lets; but fear not—he dies not yet. His life is 
precious—there is other work for Washington to 
do. 

A change comes o’er the scene, and men of the 
same language and the same blood are arrayed as 
enemies. England’s oppression can be brooked 
no longer ; the colonies assert their independence, 
and the stripes and stars now wave upon the wind. 
Strong is the force of Britain, poor and undiscip- 
lined the troops of young America; but rich are 
they in native courage, in love of liberty and of 
home, and rich especially in the brave defender of 
their freedom, in Washingtou the great. Wisdom, 
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valor and right have gained the battle, and a na- 
tion’s gratitude awaits the father of his country. 
W hat reward shall he have? Shall a crown deck 
that lofty brow? Shall an emperor’s state be his ? 
Shall he be perpetual dictator of the new republic ? 
Far other thoughts fill the mind of that unselfish 
hero. He disbands the army which adores him ; 
he lays down his commission ut the feet of an ad- 
miring senate, and retires to Mount Vernon to en- 
joy in private life the approval of his conscience, 
the praises of the good. 

Called by a nation’s voice to public office, he 
reluctantly obeys. The warrior is now forgotten 
in the statesman, and wisdom guides the helm of 
government till the stormy sea be overpast, while 
the man shines pre-eminent in every virtue. His 
dignity of character commands the respect of fo- 
reign potentates while he lives a simple citizen. 
No guards are his, no warlike troops attend him ; 
every American would die in his defence—all bo- 
soms beat with love and veneration. Again retir- 
ing to his quiet home, hte leaves an example of 
moderation to all successors which none would 
dare to slight. Dying, his tomb is wet with a na- “ 
tion’s tears, his memory is embalmed in every 
heart. His statue is placed by Virtue in the lofiiest 
niche of the temple of fame; his monument is 
reared in the history of his country’s freedom and 
prosperity. 

** Who would not rather be a Washington than 
an Alexander ?’’ said Minerva. ‘‘ Mark well the 
contrast, my son, and trace it to the fountain-head, 
the motive which actuated each. Thou canst not 
be a Washington, I know it well; but behold in 
him thy model, thy exemplar. Limit thy ambition, 
and thy end shall yet be happy. Napoleon, I have 
warned thee!’’ 

‘* No middle course be mine—glory and fame, 
power and dominion for Bonaparte!’’ cried the 
young lieutenant. 

Minerva frowned, then smiled; and a golden 
cloud descending, wrapped round her like a maa- 
tle, hiding the lovely vision from the mortal eyes 
she had deigned to bless. Napoleon stretched 
forth his arms to detain her—and awoke. 
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SONG. 


Tune— Friend of my Soul.” 


Avorp, my friend, the sparkling bowl— 
It warms but to betray ; 

With rainbow hues it lights the soul, 
Then fades in gloom away. 


For oft amidst its rosy tide, 
While wit is beaming bright, 
Deception’s form is seen to glide, 
And truth is veiled from sight. 
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Yet if a grateful draught you'd sip, 
W here lurks no secret guile, 

O, take it from some breathing lip, 
Where love illumes the smile. 


Then turn thee from the sparkling bow! 
To lovely woman’s smile, 

And find within her sweet control 
The joy where lurks no guile 









Gentty with the evening breeze waved the 
green grass and fair flower bushes, but heavy 
and weary were the footfalls of him who for long 
hours kept moving to and fro amongst them. 
Loosely hung the worn garments about his bended 
and bony frame—gloomy was his wrinkled visage 
—uncombed and long, and faded to the dreary 
gray, were his hair and beard. Silky and raven 
hued, and glossy in days that were gone, had been 
those mournfully-hanging locks—comely and in 
the flush of youth had appeared that furrowed 
face—erect and kingly had been that stooping 
figure. Young men, his fellow-runners upon the 
race-course for fame, and wealth, and pleasure, 
had looked on him with envy yet with admira- 
tion. Maidens, beautiful in form and feature, and 
gentle-souled, had greeted him with sunny smiles 
and tones made mellow and low with love; but 
he had met with scorn these tender wooings, and 
had lived on single in the midst of them that 
found it blessed to love and wed. And now he 
was a lone old bachelor of three score years— 
lone and desolate where all else was bright and 
gladsome. 

Yet more wearily backwards and forwards 
among the dewy herbage did he totter—lower 
and lower still, till the long hair almost touched 
his knees, drooped his head. He laid himself 
heavily down, with his face towards the quiet sky. 
A branch of a violet-shrub hung over him, and one 
of its young flowers which had folded its dewy 
petals to rest, wept a tear on his sallow cheek. 
How strange, almost ghastly did it look—that 
crystal drop, sparkling in the light of the pensive 
moon upon a face which for so long, long a sea- 
son, had not bedewed with the 
either joy or sorrow. 


been tears of 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Peacefully glance down the fair stars—plea- 
santly murmured the running brook—softly and 
sweetly sighed the evening wind, wafting the 
perfumes of the beautiful pine blossoms; but wild 
were the looks of the solitary old bachelor—sad 
and solemn, and stern was the voice that spake 
to his soul’s ear, the voice of the monitor saying 
—‘‘ Dark and miserable shall ever be the winter 
moments of him who in the spring-time of his 
life has stanched the gush of affection in his 
heart !”’ 

The hall windows of a mansion which lay at 
a little distance, half hidden in ever-verdant juni- 
per trees, were upraised, and there streamed forth 
cheery lights, and mellow strains from the viol 
and the flute, and laughing and happy accents that 
lively youths and merry maidens uttered, and the 
a multitude of feet tinkling in the 


melody of 
It was the closing up with 


sprightly dance. 
mirth and minstrelsy of a bridal. 
the soft lamplight to the eyes of the poor old ba- 
chelor—dismally to his ear and upon his heart 


Glaringly came 


struck the joyous music. 

A cloud passed beneath the disk of the mid- 
night moon—then there seemed a louder murmur 
of the flowing brook, and the wind sighed more 
deeply, and there was a violent struggling and a 
dreary, gurgling sound amidst the violet bushes. 

The night queen unveiled her face, and her 
soft beams fell beautifully on the scene below. 
The old bachelor was lying stiff and still, and 
staring, with one cheek pressing the damp turf, 
and blood oozing from his open mouth—and there, 
touching those cold lips, and with its fresh blue 


leaves dabbled in the ‘‘ scarlet horror,’’ was the 


weeping violet. G. 





MOURNING HOURS. 


BY J. BELL 


Sortty did the n ght-breeze steal 
Among the trees and flowers, 

And told, in gentle whispers, 
That these were “ mourning hours.” 


Softly did the moonbeams fall 
Upon one lonely spot, 

Where a virgin flower grew, 
A wild “ Forget-me-not.” 


And over it a cypress hung 
lus leaves, that never fade, 
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ALEXANDER. 


Under which a snow-white stone 
Rose in the silent shade 


A glow-worm cross’d the stone, 
Though but an insect dumb, 

Yet by its feeble light I read 
One line—’twas “ Ella’s tomb.” 


Low the night-breeze sigh’d again— 
A voice as from the bowers 

Thrills my sad heart, and seems to say 
That these are “mourning hours.” 




























































Like a lute’s sweet tone, 

Like a rose-odor on the breezes cast, 

Like a swift flash of day-spring, seen and gone, 
So hath her spirit passed.— Mrs. Hemans. 


How often do we have to chant the burden of this la- 
ment for the young and lovely of our land! The deli- 
cacy of the fair girl, so beautiful to look upon, is but de- 
cay begun, and the sweet flower, the household glory, 
passes away like the flower of the morning, and is seen 
Even when life is prolonged, it is a state of 
suffering, not enjoyment; and should the delicate girl 


no more. 


become a wife and mother, her feeble health often brings 
distress to her husband, blighting his hopes of domestic 
happiness, and entails disease or her own delicacy of 
constitution on her children. 

We have often thought, while looking over the bills of 
mortality of our cities and seeing the large proportion 
who die of consumption, chiefly, too, taken away in the 
most interesting or useful period of life, we have thought 
—can nothing be done to prevent this? 
no prevention be found? 

The remedies, when disease has actually commenced, 
must be left to the skill of the physician, but the preven- 
tion must be woman’s work. And as the great body of 
physicians pronounce consumption, when once seated, 
an incurable disease, it seems that all hope of escaping 
from this shadow of death rests on the course taken by 
our sex to avoid the incipient danger. In other words, 
women must endeavor to strengthen their own consti- 
tutions, and train their children in such a way as to de- 
velop the healthy powers of the physical system. In 
order to do this perfectly, a knowledge of the principles 
ef physiolory and hygiene would be indispensable, but 
young ladies’ schools are at present sadly deficient in 
We purpose to do what 
we can to awaken attention to these subjects. We in- 
tend giving a series of articles, collected from various 
sources, but having one prominent view—that of teach- 
ing how to improve the health, and, consequently, the 
beauty of woman. And as consumption, or that deli- 
cacy of constitution which predisposes to it, is the most 


Can no remedy, 


these branches of instruction. 


prevalent and most to be dreaded, we shall begin with 
symmetry of form, as from its derangements this fatal 
disease is so often produced. On this subject we shall 
quote largely from a book* recently published, as we 
think its teachings are true and beneficial. The author 
says :— 

“ The first point to which I will call your attention, is 
The head is con- 
structed to stand plumb and perpendicular upon the top 
of the bones of the neck, which are made to rest perpen- 
By these arrange- 


the symmetry of the head and neck. 


dicularly upon the spine of the back. 
ments the immense weight of the head is placed upon 
the slender neck, and yet safely, as it is contrived that 
the head is supported on the perpendicular neck as its 
Now, should you carry the head for- 
ward, and of course bend the neck, what results? Why, 
that the head with its great weight is carried at a great 
mechanical disadvantage. It requires five times the 


usual position. 





* “The Causes and Cure of Consumption,” by Dr, 
Fitch. 





HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


strength to carry the head on a stooping neck bent for- 
ward that it does to carry it on a perpendicular neck as 
a usual position. Hence you may infer, in continued 
years, what a prodigious drain this will be upon the 
strength of the system, and consequently upon its dura- 
tion. Another mischief is produced: the spine of the 
neck, whilst made flexible to bend forward and side- 
ways at will, yet never was arranged to have any of 
these positions permanent. It was no more intended 
that the neck should be bent permanently forward than 
to one side. A neck permanently bent to one side would 
be atonce marked as a striking deformity; yet, as re- 
gards health, it is no more injurious than when bent for- 
ward. ‘The windpipe and gullet, and blood-vessels and 
muscles, are all, both in length and position, adapted to 
a straight neck. The effect of a crooked neck is inju- 
rious to the windpipe. In symmetrical arrangement, the 
windpipe is made straight and covered with stiff hoops, 
anfi so arranged that it cannot close together. Up and 
down this open, straight barrel, the air goes in a full, 
straight, unbroken column; butif the neck is bent, the 
windpipe is bent also, and by being bent, the column of 
air is made crooked and partially impeded in its ingress 
and egress to and from the lungs. In the former case 
the lungs are badly filled, and in the latter case the voice 
is broken and impaired more or less, so that every per- 
son who would expand his chest well knows he must 
have his neck and windpipe straight; and every public 
speaker or singer knows, to have his voice perfect his 
windpipe must be straight. The neck should be carried 
perpendicular to the spine of the back, and the head 
should sit gracefully and easily upon the top of the neck 
—in other words, the neck and head must not bend for- 
ward habitually, if you would have an easy carriage, 
free breathing or healthy throat, back, &c. 

“ Suoutpers.—The next thing to which I would call 
your attention, supposing the head and neck are carried 
well, is the position of the shoulders. Everybody knows 
that the form of the bust—by which term I mean the 
upper half of the body from the waist—is that of a tri- 
angle; the base of the triangle is a line from the point of 
one shoulder to the other; the smaller part of the waistis 
the point or apex end of thetriangle. The greatest beauty 
of the bust depends on having the greatest possible width 
from one shoulder to the other on a line with the neck 
and shoulders, and both flat with the back and perpen- 
dicular behind. Many ladies who have greatly rounded 
the shoulders and brought them forward and towards 
each other, hope to correct the fault by tying or lacing 
up the waist so that it shall be very small, and thus re- 
store the lost symmetry and beauty—that is, they make 
one deformity to obviate and cure the bad appearance of 
another. This bad and dangerous position of the shoul- 
ders has a most disastrous effect upon the chest, contract- 
ing it and making it too small, and injuring the lungs, 
and thus laying the foundation for thousands of con- 
sumptions, besides utterly destroying the beauty of the 
female form. 

“A great many ladies, from debility or bad posture, 
contract a habit of stooping, and thus bring forward the 
weight of the shoulders and arms and hands across the 
chest, and contract it fearfully. If they cannot correct 
this by any other means, they should tie the shoulders 
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together behind. This leads me to mention SHOULDER- 
BRACES 





“Shoulder-braces are instruments of very old date, 
having been used in England and France for hundreds 
of years. In all parts of Europe, with the noble and 
educated classes, the remarks I have made on the car- 
riage of the head and neck are fully appreciated, and 
have been understood for ages. Indeed, from observing 
these classes, all my ideas on these subjects have been 
fully confirmed. In many boarding-schools of England, 
it is a part of the education of young persons to provide 
that the shoulders and carriage of the head and neck, 
&c., shall be perfectly erect and elegant. They know 
that stooping or rounded shoulders are alike destructive 
of elegance and health. Round and stooping shoulders 
are set down in England as decidedly vulgar, marking 
ignoble descent, and denoting weakness and age. The 
tickets for admission to the ball-room at Almacks’, in 
London, cost $1,25 each, or five English shillings, yet at 
any time five hundred dollars would be paid for one. 
But money cannot buy a ticket at this aristocratic place 
of meeting. Admission for a lady is obtained through a 
committee of ladies of the highest rank, the object being 
to introduce the aristocratic youth and beauty of the 
empire to each other, to show off the finest blood in the 
world, and the highest breeding and physical cultivation 
The least approach to deformity would be an insur- 
mountable barrier to the admission of any one person, 
however exalted in rank. The queen herself would 
hardly be admitted if she had deformed shoulders. At 
the boarding-schools, if young ladies have high or stoop- 
ing shoulders, strong shoulder-braces are put on them, 
and pass down the back behind, outside the dress, and a 
heavy weight is attached to it, and the child is placed 
on a stool for some hours daily until the shoulders are 
brought into the required symmetry. They are worn 
until the disposition to stoop is entirely overcome, and 
a perfect figure and fully established. 
Shoulder-braces are universally worn by all classes that 
desire fine figures or the rewards of them. The officers 
of the army cultivate in themselves and in their men the 
finest figures and perfect position of the shoulders. They 
all wear shoulder-braces more or less. The soldiers 
also wear them until the form is perfect. From the no- 


carriage are 


bility and higher classes, and from the army, a taste for 
a fine figure and perfect position of the shoulders is dif- 
fused throughout all classes, both as a matter of taste 
and as the very key to health and beauty. The effect of 
al} manual labor is, to a greater or less degree, to throw 
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the shoulders and arms upon the chest; and from this 
results one-half the fatigue of manual labor. With a 
vast many the habit of stooping at labor is extended to 
periods of walking and sitting: and finally, at all times, 
save in bed, the weight of the shoulders and arms is 
forced upon the chest; and thus the individual always 
carries a pack upon his back, and exactly the same ef- 
fects are produced as if a person were always to carry 
a burden equal in weight to the hands, arms and should- 
ers the buck. Back-ache, pains 
shoulders, pains in the neck and spine, heat between 
the shoulders, are the frequent effects of bringing the 
The occupation of many persons 
requires them to use one arm more than the other. This, 


upon between the 


shoulders forward. 
long-continued. is apt to make the shoulder of that arm 
weak, and to displace the shoulder-blade, causing it to 
grow out and its inner edge to lift up like a wing, and in 
a vast many cases to change the spine to one side, and 
bulging out the chest. and shrinking it in in some places, 
thus producing great deformity and disease. Nearly 
every case of crooked spine between the shoulders 
arises from this cause—that is, the weight of the shoulder 
most used drags the spine out of straight or to one side. 
Now the cure of all this is to wear shoulder-braces. Tie 
the shoulders together and they will revolve around the 
chest, but cannot press on it or crook the spine. 
“Perfect symmetry of the figure requires that the 
points of the shoulder should be carried downwards and 
backwards as far as possible, by which arrangement their 
points recede from each other as far as possible and the 
shoulder-blades lay flat upon the back. To produce this 
position of the shoulders, it is necessary that the whole 
length of the spine should be perfectly supported, and 
therefore the small of the back is the first point to be 
supported. (See plate J.) Having established my sup- 
port there, I then carry the brace up the back between 
and around the shoulders, by which I bring them down- 
wards and backwards at pleasure. The foundation 
pieces at the small of the back and between the shoul- 
ders should be elastic, and are made of India rubber stuff. 
Great care should be taken to cover the spine as little as 
possible with the rubber stuff, as the spine may be kept 
Some braces are mage 
I made 


too warm and weakened by it 
so that the rubber stuff covers the whole sp:ne. 
them in that way until fully convinced of their injurious 
effects. The spine must not be wholly covered with 
anything that can prevent free evaporation and airing 
of the spine. The India rubber stuff on the whole spine 
will keep the spine wet with perspiration and greatly 
weaken it. Such braces should never be worn. The 
pieces of the shoulder-braces between the shoulders 
should be elastic and allow full movements of the shoul- 
ders, and not confine the ball of the shoulder or arm, so 
that a free movement is permitted, and, on resting, the 
shoulders will at once be brought back by the elasticity 
of the stuffs to their places. The piece on the loins 
should be elastic, so as to allow free motion of the whole 
person, if desired. 
those with light chests, and whose shoulders are very 
flexible and move easily, cannot do much with their 
arms or hands. not sweep a carpet or do any manual la- 
bor, neither work. write nor study long, &c., without hav- 
These 
pains often extend to both arms, even to the ends of the 
fingers, and pain down the whole spine, and great weari- 
ness at the top of the chest and between the shoulders, 
and heat about the shoulders, pains under the shoulder- 
blades, &c. 
if adjusted and made as I have described, a vast benefit, 
and in most cases a perfect cure. The use of perfectly- 
adjusted shoulder-braces will enable them to do ten times 
the work they could perform without them. Every fe- 


A great many persons, especially 


ing pain in the chest or in the side, one or both. 


Such persons will find the shoulder-braces, 
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male employed in any and all manufactories, especially 
if she has in the least a constrained position, should 
wear shoulder-braces. Girls at school, and young 
ladies as long as at school, should wear shoulder- 
braces. In fine, every lady whose shoulders are not 
always perfectly in symmetry, should wear shoulder- 
braces. If the least consumptive or consumptively-dis- 
posed, she should wear shoulder-braces; they greatly 
assist in expanding the chest, prevent curvature of the 
spine, and assist much in curing it and preventing its 
progress after it is present. They give symmetry to the 
back and shoulders, do much to prevent stooping, and 
almost double the strength of the shoulders, giving the 
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wearer the ability to do twice as much with her arms 
and shoulders as she otherwise could. They perfectly 
prevent the straining of the shoulders or back, or chest. 
I never attempt to cure consumption without the use of 
shoulder-braces. Shoulder-braces should be sufficiently 
strong, and as light and elegant as possible.” 

We have given this long explanation, because the 
custom of stooping and prevalence of spine complaints 
are so common in our country. The fashion of narrow 
chests and round or stooping shoulders seems almost 
established, and it requires not only a strong effort to 
change it, but the knowledge of the way. This plar of 
shoulder-braces may be tried at once. 





LADIES’ WORK DEPARTMENT.—NETTING. 


“Ideal visits I often pay you, see you posting round 
your sylvan walks. or sitting netting in your parlor and 
thinking of your absent friend.”— Miss Seaward’s Let- 
ters. 


Tn a museum at Berlin are specimens of the nets made 
by the Egyptians more than three thousand years ago; 
even some of their needles are preserved—needles simi- 
Jar in form to those used by ladies now, but of course 
much larger in size. This shows that netting is an an- 
cient art, and honorable for its usefulness as well as 
beauty. Here is a drawing of their work. 





The process of netting, whether a fisherman’s seine 
or lady’s purse, is exactly the same. 

The instruments required are a pin or mesh, on which 
the loops are made, and by their size regulated; and a 
needle shaped into a fork of two prongs at each end. 
The twine or silk is wound on the needle by passing it 
alternately between the prongs at each end; then the 
process is very easy. 

We do not think it necessary to give a minute de- 
scription, as this would serve little purpose, and we trust 
all our ingenious readers know how to net, or have some 
friend who can teach the process. The examples we 
give are intended to aid taste in the formation of the 
beautiful kinds of netting, such as the Lady’s Book only 
can show. Here are afew new patterns. But first we 
give a pattern of the knot made in netting before it is 
tightened, showing the turns of the twine which form it. 
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PLAIN NETTED GENTLEMAN'S PURSE. 

Five skeins of coarse netting silk, and a mesh No. 
13, will be required. 

Net on a foundation of eighty stitches for the width, 

19* 


and continue until you have ten inches in length ; this 
will make a full-sized handsome purse. When done, 
net up the sides and tack up the opening; damp it 
slightly and put it on a purse stretcher, as in the an- 
nexed engraving, allowing it to remain for some time. 
When taken off the stretcher, untack the opening, 
gather up the ends and put on the trimmings. 





Dark blue, brown, crimson and green, are the most 


- serviceable colors. 


A PLAIN NETTED PURSE WITH A BEAD MOUTH. 

Four skeins of extra fine netting silk and a mesh No. 
6 are required. 

Commence with a foundation of one hundred and 
twenty stitches, and net a piece seven inches in width. 
The mouth of the purse is made as follows:—the an- 
nexed engraving represen:s one side of it. 


First row—net forty-two plain stitches; one bead 
stitch ; one plain; two bead ; two plain, alternately eight 
times; one plain; one bead; forty-two plain. 

Second row —net forty-five plain; three bead; one 
plain, alternately eight times; forty-five plain. 

Third row— net forty-six plain; two bead; two plain 
alternately eight times; forty-six plain. 


GRECIAN NETTING, OR FILLET ROSE. 
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This is prettiest worked with fine silk, when two 
meshes. Nos. 9 and 18, are required) Netone plain row 
with the large mesh. In the next row use the small 
mesh; put the silk round the fingers as in plain netting; 
pass the needle through the finger-loop into the first 
stitch. and from that pass it into the second; draw the 
second through the first, and again draw the first through 
the second, and finish the stitch by pulling the silk tight 
and withdrawing your fingers from the finger-loops. 
The next stitch to be netted is a smal! loop that appears 
to go across the stitches twisted together. These last 
movements form the pattern. which is to be repeated to 
the end of the row, The next row is plain netting with 
the large mesh 

This may be used for mittens, purses, curtains, scarfs, 
&c., of course varying the size of the material and the 
meshes. 


SINGLE DIAMOND NETTING. 





Net on a foundation with fine silk and No. 10 mesh. 
Every alternate stitch is to be made a loop stitch by 
putting the silk twice round the mesh. 

TREBLE DIAMOND NETTING. 

Net three plain rows for the commencement. Then, 
first row—make a loop stitch by putting the silk twice 
round the mesh; net three plain stitches; repeat to the 
end of the row. 

Second row—net a plain stitch over the loop stitch ; 
make a loop stitch; net two plain stitches; repeat to the 
end of the row 

Third row—net one or two plain stitches, as the pat- 
tern may require ; make a loop stitch; net a plain stitch; 
repeat the two last alternately to the end of the row. 
ain stitches; make a loop 


Fourth row—net three pl 
Stitch; repeat to the end of the row 

N. B. Always withdraw the mesh before netting the 
loop stitch 

This netting is best adapted for D’Oyleys. tidies, etc. 
If for a purse, about forty or forty-five stitches will be 
required for the foundation. 


DIAMOND NETTING OF FIVE STITCHES. 
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Commence on a foundation of any odd number of 
stitches. 

First row — make one loop stitch; net five plain 
stitches; repeat to the end of the row—finish with a 
loop stiteh. 

Second row—net one plain, over loop stiteh; make 
one loop stitch; slip out the mesh; net four plain; repeat 
— finish with a plain stitch, over loop stitch. 

Third row—net one plain; make one loop stitch; slip 
out the mesh; net three plain; slip out the mesh; net 
one plain. over loop stitch; repeat—finish with a plain 
stitch, over loop stitch. 

Fourth row—net one plain; net one plain, over loop 
stitch; slip out the mesh; net two plain; slip out the 
mesh; net one plain, over loop stitch; repeat—finish 
with a plain stitch. 

Fifth row—net one plain; net one plain, over loop 
stitch; make a loop stitch; slip out the mesh; net two 
plain; slip out the mesh; net one plain, over loop stitch; 
repeat— finish with a plain stitch. 

Sixth row—net two plain; net one plain. over loop 
stitch; make a loop stitch; net one plain, over loop 
stitch ; net one plain; repeat— finish with a plain stitch. 

Seventh row—net two plain; net one pla'n. over loop 
stitch; make a loop stitch; net two plain; repeat— 
finish with a plain stitch. 

Eighth row—net three plain; slip out the mesh; net 
one plain. over loop stitch; slip out the mesh; net one 
plain; repeat—finish with a plain stitch. 

Ninth row—net two plain: slip out the mesh; net one 
plain, over loop stitch ; slip out the mesh; net one plain; 
repeat—finish with a plain stitch. 

Tenth row—net two plain; slip out the mesh; net one 
plain. over loop stitch; net one plain; net one plain, 
over loop stitch; make a loop stitch; slip out the mesh ; 
repeat—finish with a plain stitch. 

Eleventh row—net one plain; slip out th 
one plain. over loop stitch; net two plain; net one plain, 
over loop stitch; make a loop stitch; slip out the mesh ; 
repeat—finish with a plain stitch. 

Twelfth row— net one plain; net one plan. over loop 
stitch; net three plain; net one plain, over loop stitch ; 


> mesh; net 


repeat—finish with a loop stitch. 
Commence again as at first row. 


SAME PURSE, DIAMOND PATTERN. 
Extra fine netting silk, with steel or gold beads, and a 
mesh No. 3. 
Net on a round foundation of seven'y-two stitches ; 


net four plain rows 





In the next row, place a bead on 
every sixth stitch; in the next, on every fifth and sixth 
stitch; and in the next, again on every sixth, so as to 
form adiamond. Net four plain rows, and repeat the 
pattern in beads, so as to come in the centre stitch of the 


former rows. 





The aove pattern is intended for the opening of the 
purse, in beads. reversed in the centre. Ii may also be 
used for a purse in different colored stripes, each alter- 


nate stripe having the pattern in steel beads. 
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° What lady, whose school days were anterior to the 

e use of indelible ink, but remembers the working of her 

eC sampler? The A, B, C’s were then the beginning of 
needlework education—and the accomplishment of the 
marking stitch was the proud aim of every schoo! girl. 
And when the alphabet was completed, in letters large 
and small, the square canvas surrounded with a varie- 
gated border in the same stitch, then came the crowning 
glory, when sweet poesy was married (or marred, as the 
work too often showed) with silks of all the colors of the 
rainbow. The choice of this poesy was always an im- 

e portant affair, though for a long time one distich had 

e kept its sway in our school, the sampler of every little 

r- girl bearing this motto :— 


“The grass is green, the sky is blue, 
This Sampler I have worked for you, 
My Mother.” 


Nothing could be more to the purpose, and the truth 








(To be continued till completed.) 






















CROTCHET. 


and simplicity of the poetry were in the purest Words- 
worth strain. 

There was another motto used by some of the older 
girls. which was thought the perfection of sampler poe- 
try :— 


“ The rose is red, the lily’s white, 
And yet they will decay ; 
And youth is sweet, and beauty bright, 
But both must fade away.” 


Those were pleasant school days, when the needle 
and hooks were alternately in the hands of little girls. 
Our Book has lessons for those no longer children; but 
this Alphabet in Crotchet carried us back in thought to 
other times, and though the use of indelible ink has su- 
perseded the marking stitch, we are persuaded our fair 
young friends will find these patterns of much use in 
ornamental marking. 
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“Sruptes serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability,” says Lord Bacon. And he goes on to show the 
way of reading with most advantage, as though he were 
addressing friends whom he earnestly desired to benefit, 
rather than penning an elaborate chapter on study. We 
can give no counsel to our friends, whom we would as- 
sist with hints on their course of reading, more appropri- 
ate than to quote the remarks of this great philosopher. 
He says—“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider. Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested—that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts, others to be read, but not curiously, and 
some few to be read wholly and with diligence and at- 
tention.” 

In naming some of the books we consider indispens- 
able for such a course of reading as ladies might take 
up with great advantage to themselves, there will be 
found velumes subject to the rulcs laid down by Lord 
Bacon, viz.:—many that are to be looked over, a few to 
be thoroughly studied, and one to be read every day. 
This “ Book of books” was named in our first paper; 
and after a systematic reading of the Bible, we would 


recommend that of the history of ourreligion. Milman’s 


two works, “History of the Jews” and “History of 


Christianity,” would give such general ideas on this im- 
portant subject as would best prepare the mind for works 
more particularly designed to display or defend particu- 
lar denominations, such as Rev. J. Scott’s “Lutheran 
Reformation,” Haddington’s “ History of the Church,” 
Neal's “ History of the Puritans,” and Baird’s “ View of 
Religions in America.” Neal's two histories, how- 
ever, being read, the others might be taken up in such 
order as was most convenient, remembering that while 
reading ancient Jewish or early Christian history, a re- 
ference to maps and dictionaries is always necessary 
to a right understanding of the text. Brown’s “ Diction- 
ary of the Holy Bible” is the best we know of, but a 
smal! one, Malcolm's “ Bible Dictionary,” will be found 
very useful. We wi!l name here several other authors 
we consider very important to include in a lady’s course 
of reading. not intending these all to be perused before 
other books we shall by and by recommend, but in order 
to conclude that class we should rank under the head 
religious. 

There are two works, Butler’s “ Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion,” and Prideaux’s “Connection of 
the Old and New Testament,” we would particularly 
recommend to young ladies; and then Hunter's “ Sacred 
Biography,” Dick’s ~ 
Scenery,” “ Keith on the Prophecies,” Turner's “ Sacred 
History of the World,” 
and M’llvaine’s “Evidences of Christianity.” are all 
works of great excellence in this department of religious 


Sidereal Heavens” and “ Celestial 


Paley’s “ Natural Theology,” 


reading. 

Next to our religion comes our own country: the 
better we understand the history of these the better we 
shall be prepared to read and rightly appreciate the his- 
tory and literature of the Old World. Without a stand- 
ard of comparison how shall we rightly compare what 
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may be presented tous? If we are acquainted with the 
Bible and the history and literature of its religion, we 
are then prepared to read the history and literature of 
heathendom and judge of the spirit and influence of these 
dissimilar institutions. And when we know our own 
country, not merely as we learn it on the maps or in the 
geographies at school, but by studying its history and 
reading the best productions of its writers, then we shall 
be able to compare the past with the present and judge 
of the improvement of the world since the days when 
woman was a born serf to her “lord,” and the father 
could put his children to death at his own pleasure, and 
war was the common pursuit of man, and to be a “fo- 
reigner” was to be an enemy. 

Of all people on earth, the Americans have least ex- 
There is 
no “dark age” in our history; all the principal events 


cuse if found ignorant of their own country. 


and chief actors may be as well known as the doings of 
yesterday. If this light is not favorable to poeis, it is 
very convenient for readers. A few months’ study will 
give one command of all the most valuable information. 
Begin with Irving’s “Life of Columbus;” then read 
Bancroft’s “ History of the United States”—but as this 
is not yet completed, it will be best to read also Ram- 
say’s or Botta’s * History of the American Revolution.” 
Then read Marshali’s * 
“ Naval History,” Story’s * Familiar Exposition of the 
Constitution of the United States,” Spark's 
“ American Biography ;” and then select trom the writ- 
ings of the divines, poets, moralists, politicians and no- 


Life of Washington,” Cooper's 


series of 


velists of our country, such as are esteemed the best. 
As tastes differ, we will not give this list of living Ame- 
ricau authors, but only advise that attention should be 
paid to select such books as make the reader truly ac- 
quainted with the present condition of her country as 
well as its past history. 

Next month we shail refer to ancient history. 

LOVE IN MARRIED LIFe.— Mr. Mitchell, in his publica- 
tion, “ Woman—as Maiden, Wife and Mother,” has these 
striking and true remarks. Let us take a review of real 
love in married life. “The happiness,” says this modern 
author, “ which it is capable of producing is, in truth, 
too great to expect to find it often unalloyed. As in na- 
ture there is a touch of beauty which neither painting 
nor sculpture can express, so there is a love beside 
which all the love in romance seems frigid. If anything 
can raise our feeble nature to virtue, it is such an affec- 
tion the idea of a dissevered interest cannot 
exist, and where mutual tastes stimuiate the interests of 
generous pursuits and give variety to daily conversation. 
The seductions of ambition or pleasure lose their danger 
when there is a being at home whose love and admira- 
And never yet 
Seldom, 
indeed, is such happiness realized; yet it exists, and 
might do so oftener than it does. All the topics of con- 
solation which philosophy ever discovered or devised to 
soothe man under the manifold sorrows and cares of life, 
are not worth a blade of rye-grass in comparison to one 


wherein 


tion shed a radiance over every path. 
did hearts so united shrink from the sacrifice. 


word of true affection.” 
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In looking over the English publications, we are 
struck with the awakened spirit in regard to female 
education that is now evident in that country, although 
it is yet behind America in its just appreciation of the 
value of enlightened female influence. But here are 
some true observations from the pen of an eminent Eng- 
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We hope the French writers will follow this lead. 
The condition of woman (not Parisian ladies, but the 
great mass of the sex in France), is thus described by 
one of the most celebrated among their savans, Aimé- 
Martin. 

“The great misfortune of our villages,” says this be- 





lish writer. ‘ nevolent author, “is the degradation of the women 

“Women possess a vast influence throughout the through the labors which belong to men. You see the 
world, either directly or indirectly; the mother’s pre- women bowed to the earth as laborers. or Jaden with 
cepts and example are doubly potent to those of the enormous weights, like beasis of burden. There are 
father—from the mother’s lips the infant first learns to districts in France where they are harnessed to carts 
lisp and then to speak ; she is its constant companion, its with the ox and ass. From that time their skin becomes 
tender nurse; she guides its tottering steps, she trains shriveled, their complexions like coal, their features 
its senses, she directs its conduct. ‘The tree is known coarse and homely, and they fall into a premature de- 
by its fruit” the mother by her offspring. How import- crepitude more hideous than old age.” 
ant, then, is the proper education of females! the guid- —_— 
ing their ideas inte the right channel! the instilling into Tue Fasuion Pirate —We have this month styles 
their hearts those feelings, sentiments and ideas which suited to every age, for parlor and promenade, for bridal 
will tend to make them good children, affectionate wives morning and evenings at home, a picture of the toilet 
and tender mothers! In making these remarks, let it that cannot fail of attracting attention. Are there any 
not be understood that I am averse to the proper adorn- {| who think this attention to the fashions of dress incon- 
ment of the person—far from it; I wou!d have the mind sistent with our lessons of morality? We hope not. 
and the body accompany each other, as it were, hand in We are sure those who reflect on this subject must be- 
hand. I would merely impress this great fact upon our come convinced itis important for the cause of moral 
young ladies, that personal beauty is asecondary, whilst { and mental progress that the ladies who lead in the 
menta! beauty ie a primary embellishment. Adorn your { movement should show examples of order and taste in 
persons as ye will. my young friends, so that ye do not every department of female conduct. The woman who 
neglect to store your minds with true knowledge nor fail is careless and indifferent of her personal appearance 
to make a just use of such acquirements. You are not loses half her influence. If we would have goodness 
deficient in capacity—you are not inferior in intellect. show its greatest attraction, we must make it graceful. 
You need not be philosophers, because you are intellec- 
tual—nor pedants, because you are learned; but you ? To CorRrEsPONDENTS.—The following articles are ac- 
should be by nature, kind, gentle, benevolent; by reli- cepted :—“*My Mother’s Grave,” “The Star of Love,” 
gion, pious, virtuous, amiable, cheerful; by education, “To a Friend recently Married,” “ Lines upon Seals,” 
intelligent; and by art, accomplished. Then will you “To Josephine,” and * Love and Rivalry.” 
pass through this life, the delight of your friends and the We have no room for “ Walter,” “To the Wood 
admiration of mankind; the joy of your parents, the hap- Lark,” “ Jared, &c.,” “The Wildwood Lyre,” “A Great 
piness of your husbands, and the beloved of your chil- Man,” “Téte-a-téte,” “A Rushlight,” and “Two Son- 
dren. A glorious, but by no means impracticable vi- nets.” 
sion!” 
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“Dombey and Son,” No. 5, Lea & Blanchard’s illus- 
trated edition. 
hundred thousand readers that young Dombey is dead, 
or supposed to be. Something unusual to kill off the hero 
in the early part of the work, but we will see anon how 
Dickens will manage with the survivors. 

“The Greatest Plague of Life; or, the Adventures of a 
Lady in Search of a Good Servant—by one who has al- 
Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
An amusing trifle is this 


We suppose ere this it is known to our 


most been worried to death.” 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
work, but we shrewdly suspect it is the intention of the 
author to show that at least in this case it is not the fault 
of the servants, but the mistress. A hard hit is given at 
the interference of mammas with their married daugh- 
ters’ domestic arrangements. 

“Chambers’ Information for the People,” Nos. 11 and 
12. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. We have so often 
praised this truly valuable work that we are at a loss 
what further to say upon the subject. It is a work for 
reference, and contains information well conveyed upon 
almost every subject, and is in fact what its title an- 
nounces—“a popular encyclopaedia.” 

We have just received from Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 


) 
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Broadway, N. Y., the following music :—“The Flower 
Queen,” a duet for two treble voices, composed by C. W. 
Glover. “The Syren and the Friar,” a duet for treble and 
baritone or tenor. Both of the above are very beautiful, 
besides being a class of music that is very rare and diffi- 
cult to find. Also, just published by the same house, 
“Slaying the Deer”—“Sleighing the Dear,” No. 2, songs 
of America, written and composed by Samuel Lover, 
with an illustrated title “Man the Life Boat,” a 
descriptive song, words by Mrs. Crawford, music by 
Henry Russell. “The Fairy Song,” a very beautiful 
ballad, by James G. Barnett. “The Dream Polka,” by 
Markstein. “The Bachelor's Button, a Waltz,” composed 
and dedicated to the Young Bachelors’ Society by Allen 
Dodworth. 

No. 6 of Carey & Hart’s “Library for the People” 
contains “An Author's Mind—a bookfull of Books; or, 
Thirty Books in One.’ by M. F. Tupper, Esq., A. M. 
Another of this author’s diffusive works. It contains 
thirty-five articles on as many different subjects, and ail 
are treated in the author’s best style. Those who re- 
member the “Crock of Gold” well know of what Mr. 
Tupper is capable. 


page. 
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“The Divorced,’ a novel, by Lady Charlotte Bury, au- 
thor of T. B. Peterson. 
A very interesting book, as indeed are all works from 
the pen of Lady Bury. 

“The Knight of Gwynne, a tale of the time of the 
Carey & Hart. We 
hardly need to commend to the public any work by the 


“ Marriage in High Life,” &c. 


Union,” parts 1 and 2, by Lever 
author of “ Charles O'Malley It is equally good, but 
is somewhat different from the style of his other works, 
and shows his great versatility. The work is partially 
historical, but the sly humor of “O'Malley” occasionally 
shows itself. 

“The Year 2000. or the Adventures of Henry Russel, a 
novel of the Future.” 

“The Social History of Great Britain during the reign 
of the Stuarts, beginning with the 17th century, being the 


Third edition, 


pertod of settling these United States.” 


with plates. 
“The Duke of Burgundy; or, the Chronicles of France,” 
by A. Dumas, author of “ Monte 
“The Midnight Bell; or, the Fatal Hour—founded on 
tncidents in real life,” by Baron von Holstein 
“The Hasty Pudding, a Poem, in 


Joe! Barlow; with a “Memoir on Maize 


Cristo 


three cantos.” by 
or Indian Corn,” 
compiled by D J. Browne under the direction of the 
American Institute 

“French and American Cookery; or, the Housewife's 
Companion.” 

“ The Complete Horse Doctor Habits, 


Diseases and Management of the Horse in the Stable and 


containing the 


on the Road, with advice to purchasers.” 

“ Yankee Doodle,” parts 1, 2 and 3 

We have received the above from the extensive pub- 
lishing house of $V. H. Graham, Tribune Building, New 
York. Mr. G. is well known to the public by his tact 
and taste in catering for the public. All Mr. Graham’s 
publications may be had of Mr. T. B. Peterson, 98 Chest- 
nut street 

“Cing Mars; or,a Conspiracy under Louis XIIL,” by 
Count Alfred de Vigny, translated from the ninth Paris 
edition by Wm. Hazlitt. Harpers, New York. Lindsay 
& Blakiston, Philadelphia. 


a novel reaching a 


If there was any chance of 


edition in this country, we 


It is a very 


second 






think “Cing Mars” would be that novel. 
lively and spirited work. 

“ Pictorial History of England,” No. 18—same pub- 
lishers. This is an excellent edition of the History of 
England, and one that will command a place in every 
library. 

Carey & Hart’s cheap edition of “The Consulate and 
Empire under Napeleon,” by Thiers. 
ing dead he spoke.” 


since the last number was published, and our subscrib- 


“After long seem- 
It is, we believe, now six months 


Now, 
If M. 
Thiers would not write, we could not publish; but now 


ers have constantly dunned us for the numbers. 
it has not been our fault, nor Carey & Hart’s. 
that he has again started, we hope he will not cease 
until the work is completed. 

“Cyclopedia of English Literature—a selection of the 
choicest productions of English authors, from the earliest 
a Critical and Bio- 
Edited by Robert Chambers. This 
very valuable work is, we are giad to say, now in course 
of republication by Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
of Boston 
the merit claimed for the work—that of “a whole Eng- 
lish library fused down into one cheap book”—is not ex- 


to the present time. Connected by 


graphical History.” 


We have seen the first five numbers, and think 


aggerated praise. It gives us the gems of English genius 
from the firat Anglo-Saxon writer of any note—Cedmon, 
who chanted his own poesy twelve hundred years ago, 
charming the stately Abbess Hilda, and in his “ Fall of 
Man,” prefiguring a scene in the great epic of Milton. 


> 


; 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 





—_— 


The manner of writing poetry in those old times reminds 
us of the style now used by the Feejeeans. The interest 
of the work, however, commences with Chaucer, in the 
fourteenth century; and like arich stream flowing on, 
leaving deposits of pure gold through every age, the pre- 
cious literature of our noble language is gathered and 
its treasures displayed in this valuable selection. The 
work is embellished with many illustrations, and has 
beautifully engraved heads of the most eminent authors. 
That of Shakspeare, in the first number, and Addison in 
the fourth, are exquisite specimens of the engraver's art. 
We hope the publishers wil! meet with the rich reward 
of having their enterprise appreciated. 

“The Statesmen of America in 1846,” by Mrs. Sarah 
Mytton Maury. The author, an English lady by birth, 
but married to an American, visited our country last 
year, and seems to have traveled and observed with a 
disposition to be pleased. She writes her opinions 
frankly, with such an air of faith that it carries the heart 
of the reader with her. This book is only her transcript 
of the celebrated men she met with; she promises ano- 
ther and more particular account of her travels—then 
we shall see what she has to say of the ladies. She has 
excellent qualities for a traveler—good sense and good 
humor, and her vivacity makes her a very agreeable 
writer. Published by Messrs. Carey & Hart, who have 
also published a small but valuable book for students— 
“An Essay on Study,” by Ringelbergius—with a Preface 
and Index by W. H. Odenheimer. 
students” of all the “classical, medical, legal 


We think it 


The work is dedi- 
cated to “ 
and theological schools of Philadelphia.” 
a good manual for students every where. 

“Songs of the Sea, and Poems,” by Epes Sargent. The 
Bard of the Sea should be the distinctive title of Mr. Sar- 
gent. His muse is a real Amphitrite, Queen of Ocean, 
and we think it high merit in having so discovered and 
used his fine genius that the praise of originality may be 
awarded him in this imitative age. Some of these songs 
are very beautiful. “The Night Storm at Sea” is a strain 
of great power. And among the poems we recognize 
several that have long been our favorites; but the long- 
est and most interesting, “ Adelaide’s Triumph,” has 
never appeared before. It is a ballad story, and will be 
read and admired by all who have hearts to feel the 
beauty and nobleness of generous self-denial. Published 
by James Munroe & Co., Boston. 

From these publishers, who always get up their 
books in excellent style, we have another interesting 
and valuable poetical wotk—“Schiller's Homage of the 
Arts, with Miscellaneous pieces from Riickert, Treiligrath, 
and other German poets,” by Charles Brooks. 

“The Island Bride, and other Poems,” by James Ze 
Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. A long poem 
Mr. Colman has given 
Need we say 


Colman. 
is quite a novelty in these days. 
one of nine cantos—that will be read, too. 
more in its praise? That he has genius of a high order 
he has here given proofs, and we are sure his gift of 
poesy divine will be exerted in the cause of the good 
and the true. 

“The Young Lady's Home,” by Mrs. Louisa C. Tuthill. 
We are glad to see a new edition of this useful and plea- 
sant work. Published by William B. Reynolds & Co., 
Boston. 

Gopry in Lonnpon.—The Pictorial Times, in its no- 
tices of magazines, has the following :— 

“Godey's Lady’s Book, or the American magazine, a 
beautifully got up periodical of our transatlantic breth- 
ren. They are certainly treading upon our heels, close 
behind us in the race of excellence, and we recommend 
this magazine not only to the attention of the British 
public, but of British editors.” 
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WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF US. 

We thank friend “G.” for his advice, and will follow 
it if we can find room for all the good things that our 
subscribers write—and commence with himself. 

“ Why wouldn’t you do well to publish now and then 
upon your cover or in your own gossiping department, 
something from your readers concerning the ‘ Book’ 
itself? It appears to me that their opinions ought to 
amount to as much as the numerous newspaper pufls 
which you copy. Readers would be more likely to 
speak the truth as they saw it. As I have read, thoughts 
have rushed up for utterance—pleasant thoughts— gene- 
rally of kindliness towards you and your contributors. 
1 think I shall offer some of them ” 

We hope you will. 

A “subscriber for twelve years” is informed that the 
picture he refers to, which is by Mount, was engraved 
some time since for one of the annuals. We annex 
a portion of his letter:—“ Allow me to compliment you 
on the handsome engravings in your magazine. The 
subjects are just such as suit the large class of those who 
subscribe to your work. ‘The Stingy Traveler’ is so 
good that you can look at it a thousand times and smile 
each time. The other is excellent, but not so amusing 

To J. H. W. & Brothers, of Harrisonburg, Va., we 
have sent a duplicate February number, and are happy 
to hear that “ our women folks” do not feel willing to do 
without “ The Book.” 





Here is another. Who now will doubt the infallibility 
oe > 


of the Lady’s Book 





“Enclosed you will receive ten dollars. This amount 
I enclose ; please send a receipt, after which time you 
will discontinue further my subscription. This course 
I am compelled to adopt. It was well enough a few 
years ago, when I was courting my wife, but as she has 
the children to attend to, consequently but little time to 
read, and to enable me to amuse myself with the darling 
creatures, have abandoned in future taking your very 
excellent periodical, for the purpose of laying the amount 
out in candies, cakes and toys. If I should ever become 
a widower, you may look out for a renewal of my sub- 
scription. I found it an invaluable acquisition in ob- 


taining my wife.” 


The American, published at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
copied from our * Book” the article on Knitting, from our 
Ladies’ Work Department, with the cuts, which they 
had engraved expressly for their work. We think the 


] 


have done well—and very well done are the engraving 


Rw 


s—“The ‘ Book’ for March 


has just reached me, and a very pretty number itis. It 


“S$.” from Charleston, s¢ 





strikes me you ought to be going ahead of your cotempo- 
raries. Is it not so? 

Our answer is—that we are going ahead 

WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY OF US. 

The aim of Godey in his Lady’s Book is to make a 
magazine that will meet the wishes and tastes of the 
fairer sex more fully than any of the other monthlies, 
and he succeeds.— Democrat, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

The next is a mezzotint fashion plate, one of the most 
elegant and costly engravings of its nature that ever 
appeared in a magazine. It is a picture of itself. — 
Mirror, Carbondale, Pa 

The queen of the light monthlies is before us, splen- 
didly embellished, and presenting a strong corps of con- 
tributors — Yankee Blade. 

This beautiful and highly interesting work is on our 
table. It contains an elegant mezzotint, which is a first 
rate specimen of that kind of engraving. It is embel- 


lished with other handsome engravings. The fashion 
plates in this magazine are the best we have seen, and 
we do most cheerfully commend it to the lovers of the 
beautiful. To the ladies in particular we would say, if 
you do not take this work. send on at once and get it— 
now is the time to subscribe, at the commencement of 
1 
compare with any other in the United States.— Gazette, 
Burlington, Ohio. 


xe year. The literary matter of this magazine will 


Godey’s Lady’s Book for February is now on our table, 
and clearly bears the palm from anything in the maga- 
zine way that has come underour notice. In fact, Godey 
seems in this number to have tried to excel himself, and 
tried successfully, too; for, as to beauty and costliness 
of illustrations and excellence of literary merit, the 
Lady’s Book for this month throws into the shade not 
only its rivals, but even its own predecessors. More in 
its praise we could not say to those acquainted with the 
work, and to those who are not subscribers, we would 
earnestly commend a sul 
Parkersburg. Va 

The Lady's Book. We have received the February 


number of this truly valuable monthly magazine. It in- 


scription forthwith.— Gazette, 


creases with every number in the richness of its con- 
tents and the beauty of its embellishments. We pro- 
nounce the present number unrivaled by any other 
monthly of a similar character in the Unifed States.— 
Globe, Huntingdon, Pa 

The Lady's Book for January and February is splen- 


did, particularly the F 





bruary number. which surpasses 


any other number of that elegant and popular magazine 
that has ever before been publ shed Those who wish a 
truly valuable and refined magazine for the parlor or 
fireside circle, will find one to their taste in the Lady’s 
Book.— Banner, Morristown, N. J 

The Editors’ Tab 


and sustained with their customary vigor, and the latter, 


e and Model Cottages are both good, 


as well as the Ladies’ Department, well illustrated.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

Godey’s Lady's Book has long been famous for its em- 
bellishments. There are in this number two plaies of 
great beauty.— WN. Y. Atlas. 

“he contents of this magazine are quite as various and 
attractive asever. It is without question very far su- 
perior to most of its competitors, in everything that 
should commend it to the favor of the sex.— Transcript, 
Charleston, S. C 

Godey's Lady’s Book. This is emphatically the ladies’ 
magazine, and richly it deserves the well-earned title. 
This work is more exclusively devoted to the taste of 
the sex than any of its cotemporaries, and the long ex- 
perience of the publisher has peculiarly fitted him for 
the task; while it contains matter pleasing, interesting 
and profitable to all. The February number is now be- 
fore us, and it is truly a most beautiful number of a 
highly popular magazine.— Eagle. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. This popular monthly continues 
to deserve more and more the patronage of those lovely 
beings to whose wants and interests it is devoted. Each 
succeeding number induces the opinion that the perfec- 
tion of art is attained and the resources of contributors 
expended. The February number will be difficult to 
exce]. We commend this magazine to the patronage of 
the ladies.— West Kentuckian, Paducah, Ky 

Godey’s Lady's Book for March is also on our table, 
and claims a high degree of praise. Its principal em- 





bellishments of “The Stingy Traveler” and “ Hospi- 
tality in the Olden Time,” are rich subjects, admirably 
illustrated. Of the plate of Fashions itis only necessary 
to state that it is in the style of superior elegance for 
which the Lady’s Book is so justly celebrated. H. Hast- 


ings Weld, so extensively and favorably known to New 
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York readers, has characteristically beautiful contribu- 
tions in prose and verse, and the residue of the pages 
are occupied by writers of the highest celebrity.— N. Y. 
True Sun. 

The Lady's Book. 
American monthlies. T) 


Godey’s magazine is at the head of 


is been some consider- 





re hi 
typographical exe- 
cution of the book and itsembellishments. The literary 
known.—Argus, Lima, 


able improvement manifested in the 
character of the work is well 
Ohio 

Godey’s Lady's Book for February has made its ap- 
! not to be 
It is 


this valuable 


othed with engravings 


nited States 


pearance beautifully ¢ 
surpassed by any periodical in the lt 
as elegant and interesting a number of 


family periodical as we have ever seen, and well de- 
serves the high reputation it has already attained—at- 


tained alone by the persevering industry of its worthy 


proprietor.— Courter. Madison. Ind 


We have seen the picture to which the able corre- 
spondent of the Saturday Courier refers, and pronounce 
ita gem 


“Then comes ‘A Landscape, about six feet by ten—a 





perfect bijou, and which I s} endeavor to get to Phi- 
ladelphia It represents a farmer's boy sitting care- 
lessly on a bay farm-horse, without saddle or bridle, 
with his body and head turned ro l, talking to a girl 
sitting on a stone knitting, and with a basketon her arm 
Cattle and shee p are grazing around, while some are re- 
posing. The animals equal Landseer’s in fidelity of 
draw.ng and coloring. and ke character, if indeed 
they are notsuperior. This pict s the embodiment 
of what I have told you of this branch of the Flemish 


school, and can be bought for $960, although, in my esti- 


nation, worth double that amount 





The magazines are a great scare-crow to some of the 
weekly papers, which publish the commonest kind of sto- 
ries, and notice them editoria'ly as “equal to a magazine 
in the magazines.” 
’ Is it because the 


story,” “better than any published 


Why, what is the matter, gentlemen 
magazines time since copyrighted their articles, 


some 


and prevented you from copying them, that ye flutter 


so? In one instance one of these “equal to any maga- 


zine” stories was a disgrace to the paper it was published 
in. It contained the most infamous moral we ever read, 
and the story throughout was of the same tendency 
Sull c¢ was copied from a magazine, but not an American 
one. Now, gentlemen, praise r own stories, but do 


not make any comparisons 


Another very small paper has the audacity to say that 
it gives, in the course of a month, nearly twice as much 


4 


reading as a magazine. ,es, such as it is;—the news 


of the day, murders, fires, etc., that a person gets daily, 
not wishing to wait until the end of the week. But one 
of our magazines gives, in the course of a month, nearly 
four times as much reading as any one of these papers. 
They forget, also, to let the public know that the maga- 
America, and 


engravings on 


zine articles are by the best writers in 


that the 
steel, and various useful devices for females, music, etc. 


monthlies also contain three 


Why, the price of our steel plates for a year would buy 
out one of these establishments. 
that 


states 


Another of the weeklies gravely “Our 
fashion plate will vie with that of any or all the maga- 


zines,” said * fashion plate” being an engraving on wood. 





Someruine ricu.—A lady who had taken the “Book” 
fur six years, discontinued it on account of her not being 
able to retain possession of it for more than a few minutes 
after it came to hand. One of the persons who was in 
the habit of borrowing it, (and she says so plainly in 
her letter.) writes us to know why it was discontinued? 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


( 


) 





And even for this piece of information— borrower like— 
she taxed us with the postage on her letter! 





We have received an order enclosing the cash for 
Arthur’s Magazine, and a request to exchange with the 
same magazine. To both we answer, that Arthur’s Ma- 


gazine was merged in the Lady’s Book some year since 





We ask the attention of our subscribers to a notice on 
our cover concerning impositions practised by persons 
calling themselves agents of the * Book.” The extreme 
popularity of our work renders us peculiarly liable to 


the impositions of this class of persons. 





We have on hand an English copy of “ The Book of 
the Feet,” from which we purpose soon to make extracts 
with illustrations. 


Mr. Moss, whose advertisement will be found on our 
cover, we can recommend to the ladies of New York as 
a gentleman of great urbanity of manner, fair and up- 
right in his dealings, and what is of very great conse- 
quence — especially to the fair sex — has perhaps the 
largest and best quality of perfumery, soaps and articles 
for the toilet to be found anywhere. It may be of some 
tance to mention that he keeps on hand all of the 





impor 
perfumes, soaps, &c., of our own inimitable Roussel. 






The publisher of the New York Spirit of the Times 
states, “that while his subscribers generally have man- 
fully susta.ned him, there are a great number of gentle- 


neglected to remit the 


Most of 


men of ample means who have 
reside at 


these 


amount of their subscriptions. 
some distance from the main routs through the country 
and are consequently not called upon by his traveling 
agents. To such, and others who are in arrears, he begs 
to say that a prompt remittance of their respective dues 
will enable him to ‘carry on the war’ with increased 
spirit, while at the same time it will be gratefully appre- 
ciated.” 

The 
“ prompt remittance,” 

The 
paper 


Of of “main routs,” 


” &e. 
is from a correspondent of the same 


We like the suggestion, and make the 


above is just our case. 
“carry on the war 
following 
sume to 
our subscribers. 

“] should like to make a proposition to your subscrib- 
ers, easily accomplished—that every subscriber to your 
‘spirited’ paper prove not less spirited by promptly pay- 
your next volume their 


subscription to it in advance, as well as their present 


ing at the commencement of 


dues; and give you an opportunity, while catering with 
gratitude for our pleasure, to boast, to our honor, a sub- 
scription unequaled in the world—large and so prompt 
in payment as to render it out of your power to keep ac- 
counts As proof of the sincerity of my proposition 
you will now receive mine as above, as! have always 


done.” 


Read what a St. Johns (N.B.) paper says 
true. 

“ Biack List.—We publish the names of one handred 
and fifteen delinquents, and hold them up to the world 
and to our brethren of the press especially, as men we 
For the last year we have 


Harsh, but 


consider unworthy of credit! 
had on our list upwards of twelve hundred subscribers, 
and one year’s arrearages from all, therefore, amounts to 
upwards of nine hundred pounds. A year’s subscrip- 
tion may appear a mere trifle to an individual, but the 
aggregate amounts to a serious affair forus. * * * * 
Under these circumstances, each of the above-named 
defaulters might as well have thrust his hand into our 
pockets and robbed us, as to have ordered the paper 


when he did not intend to pay for it.’ 




























































































